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ONE OF THE WORLD’S OLD WONDERS fi 



Even dogs are among the record-breakers. , This remarkable picture was taken at a dog show 
in New .York, when a dog named Rambling Gold made a record jump over an obstacle more 
than 12 leet high. There was a table to lessen the distance he had to fall 


THE BARBARIAN 
WITHIN US 

DESTROYING AN ANCIENT 
BRITON 

Murder Most Foul in the Home 
of the Poets 

LAST BADGER OF THE LAKES 

By Our Natural Historian 

Something there is in us all of the 
spirit of barbarism. It has driven out 
of the world many * lovely things, 
destroyed by what man calls his love of 
sport. Now it is' destroying the badger. 

From the time of Virgil onwards it 
has been the custom of polite mankind 
to represent shepherds as poets and 
singers of songs of innocence and kindly 
rural virtues. What shall be said, then, 
of two shepherds in the old home of the 
poets who have slain what is believed to 
be the last badger in Lakeland ? 

Dug Out and Slain 

While Manchester officials were sur¬ 
veying Hawes Water Lake these two 
guardians of the lambs detected a 
badger which had made its quiet home 
beneath a boulder. They dug it out, and 
with the aid of tlieir dogs chased it afar, 
where it went to earth again, only to be 
dug out once more and this time slain. 
Local naturalists believe this to have 
been the last badger in Westmorland. 

To what a pitch of indignation would 
Wordsworth, great lover of animals, 
have been roused by this act of bar-: 
bar ism! * And what would Coleridge 
have "said, liis friend and visitor,, who in 
the greatest of liis'poems gave, us lines 
which are in the memory of every child ; 
who speaks our tongue : 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All tilings both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Yet the last badger in Wordsworth’s 
home falls victim to two shepherds ! 

A Hateful Activity 

These shepherds are, of course, no 
worse than many other people who kill 
badgers. Wherever badgers exist the 
purposeless slaughter is pursued under 
the name of sport. The cruelty is not 
peculiar to our nation. Badgers are 
persecuted. wherever they are found, 
from their distant home in far Asia 
right across Europe into our own land. 
Special types of dogs have been bred to 
hunt them. 

Sometimes the hunting of an animal 
not wanted for food arises from its 
danger to tlocks, but that is not so with 
the badger, which is almost entirely 
harmless to man. Indeed, as a great 
destroyer of wasps’ nests it is a positive 
help to us, for its food embraces these 
citadels of mischief in addition to 
multitudes of grubs, reptiles, roots, 
berries, nuts, and carrion. 

It has been here since days long before 
man, and was once so widespread as to 


give its name to towns and districts. A 
glance at a gazetteer shows that its .old 
name of brock enters into the titles of 
dozens of places in Britain, including the 
finely suggestive name of Brockholes, 
which when’Yorkshiremen first settled 
in that part of the West Riding must 
have been a colony of badger earths. 

Now, alas ! badgers grow increasingly 
rare. Twenty years ago certain gallant 
braves of the West Country boasted 
that they had killed over 200 badgers in 
a few years, and the blood-lust of men 
eager for records prompted a hateful, 
activity elsewhere. The biggest of all 
our four-footed wild animals, the grand 
old badger will become extinct unless 
Parliament makes haste to forbid its 
destruction. 

The fact that it lias lasted so long is 
due, not to the mercy of men, but to 
the superb tunnelling of this splendid 
creature, to its keeping underground by 
day and venturing forth only by night, 
to its ability to undergo complete or 


partial trance diiring winter, and to its 
marvellous power of delaying the birth 
of its young until conditions favour the 
development of baby badgers. 

We have no more interesting animal, 
none whose rugged courage and toler¬ 
ance of hardship and cruelty more 
closely resemble the qualities which we 
call British. Ever} 7 true 'Englishman 
admires the badger. , • 

Then why do we hunt and kill it ? 
The answer lies deep in the .subconscious 
instincts of Man. There survives in all 
of us a slumbering relic of savagery, an 
unbroken link with the days when we 
were all barbarians, living in the woods, 
skin-clad, club-armed, hunting for a 
living, at war with all the rest of 
Nature’s family. 

’ The merciless slaughter of fine 
creatures like. the badger, the . hawks, 
the crows, the jays, the owls, is a throw¬ 
back to a human era in which Live and 
let live had not yet taken the place of 
Live and kill as a rule of life. E. A. B. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
NEW GUINEA 

AIRMEN TO EXPLORE 
THE INTERIOR 

Looking Down on the Great 
Trackless Swamps 

A LAND OF MUD AND LEECHES 

The aeroplane has solved the mystery 
of the North Pole; now it is to explore 
what is, perhaps, the greatest remaining 
mystery measured in square miles, 
the interior of New Guinea. ' 

The Smithsonian Institution • of 
America, with the cooperation of the 
Dutch Government, has organised an 
expedition which, it is hoped, may 
achieve what the white man’s four 
hundred years of contact. with these 
.distant seas has so far failed to do. 

Again and again the attempt has been 
made in the Dutch half of this vast 
island to penetrate to its mountainous 
backbone, only to be defeated by the 
pathless jungle., § 

The Death-dealing Jungle 

The British expedition of 1911 took 
five weeks to get five miles.’ It was not 
a case merely of cutting a path, for 
under the trees is thick mud, and on 
either side of the path the parasites on 
the undergrowth (leeches and others) 
threaten disease and death to any man 
or beast brushing past them. Rain is 
almost continuous, and a labyrinth of 
rivers makes direct travelling impossible. 

How ideal, then, to fly over it all-to 
the mountains beyond \ That is what 
the new expedition, led by Dr. Matthew. 
Stirling, hopes to do. Not that the 
jungle can be cut out altogether, for the 
jungle, like the mountains, must be 
made to yield its secrets of animal; 
.vegetable, and human life. Specialists 
on each of these subjects accompany 
the expedition, besides map-makers and 
photographers in plenty. But at least 
the aeroplane can find the easiest route, 
the best camping places, make the pre¬ 
liminary survey, and keep the explorers 
in touch with each other. 

Precautions Against Failure 

Food was another difficulty of pre¬ 
vious explorers. The country itself 
yields practically none. What was 
imported went bad through damp, and 
there was a dearth of bearers who could 
stand the climate. All these difficulties, 
it is hoped, have been successfully 
provided against. Seventy hardy Dyaks 
have been specially recruited from Central 
Borneo as carriers. Tor other work 
Malay convicts have been impressed, and 
a body of native soldiers from Java brings 
up the total staff to nearly 400. 

In the mountains, which rise to 16,000 
feet, is a race of pygmies averaging 
about 4 feet 9 inches high. They have 
no clothes, but all carry bags of netted 
fibre to hold their stone or shell orna¬ 
ments, their sleeping mats, tobacco, and 
fire-sticks to light their cigarettes w ith. 
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BY LAWN AND RIVER 

Sports and Pastimes that 
We Taught the World 

PAGEANTS OF WIMBLEDON 
AND HENLEY 

Wimbledon and Henley, the- two 
gayest festivals of'English sport and 
pastime, have come and gone, adding 
their shining memories to the annals of 
fifty years or more. Both sports were given 
to the -rest of the world by England and 
both have changed much in their long 
lives, but both are truly English still. 

When this year’s Jubilee Wimbledon 
began the King presented medals to all 
those still living who in the past fifty 
years, had inscribed their names on the 
Championship’s golden roll. They 
passed by in order, and at first all were 
English born. Then in the line appeared 
a Frenchman, then Americans and an 
Australian, then more Frenchmen and a 
Frenchwoman. If all who had won their 
laurels, could have come to claim them 
the procession would have been a 
picture of the way in which the game had 
spread round the world. 

Tennis Growing Youthful 

The picture was repeated on the sunlit 
courts of this year’s Wimbledon, where 
players from eight other lands played 
the game with the representatives of 
Old and Young England. When lawn 
tennis first took the world by storm the 
veterans used to hold their own for long 
against the younger generation knocking 
at the door, but now the lawns, all bright 
with fluttering skirts and ladies’ eyes, 
seem to grow more youthful every year. 
Among our best performers were our 
girls and boys, Miss Fry, Miss Ridley, 
Miss Sterry, Miss Saunders, Mr. Lester, 
and Mr. Austin. 

Everybody regrets that the Jubilee 
year of Wimbledon tennis has been 
marked by the withdrawal of the 
French champion, Mademoiselle Leng¬ 
len, who, after keeping the courts waiting 
on two occasions, and after attacking 
the Wimbledon Committee on small 
matters, at last withdrew and thus 
opened up the way for a new champion. 

The Most English Sport 

Even venerable Henley feels the same 
onrush of youth-along its placid stream, 
though Henley, in spite of its years, has 
always been young. Like Wimbledon, 
it has always welcomed all-comers, but, 
whereas lawn tennis has become the 
Esperanto of games, rowing, in spite of 
more than one successful raid from the 
countries which have learned its language 
from us, is still the most English. 

This year there was not one competitor 
from abroad. The Eights, Fours, Pairs, 
and Sculls, all remained in England. 


AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
KNOWN 

Scrap of Paper Identifies a Man 

One more Unknown Soldier is known. 

In. one of the costly and murderous 
attacks at Monchy-le-Preux, which 
strewed the fields of France with dead 
in the summer of 1917, a Nottingham¬ 
shire lad of the Royal Scots regiment 
was shot down and was buried hastily in 
a solitary grave. 

A little time ago, in the task of remov¬ 
ing these honoured but undistinguished 
remains from the graves where they 
had lain for nine long years to one of the 
cemeteries in France- and Flanders, 
a scrap of paper fell from a mouldering 
uniform. It turned out to be a bit of a 
postal order issued from Clarborough, 
Retford, in March; 1917. 

The clue thus found was followed up. 
The postmistress knew to whom the 
order had been issued and sent; it 
happened to be a distant relative of her 
own.. She sought the parents, and they, 
too, remembered. The postal order had 
been sent, to their 1 son. Private Steven¬ 
son ; and it must be a little alleviation 
of their old sorrow to realise that now 
they may visit where he lies. 


NO NEWS FOR 
TWO YEARS 

British Explorers in a 
Perilous Land 

UNKNOWN REALMS TO 
CONQUER 

Why are there so many fewer ex¬ 
plorers than there were ? Before the 
war they tumbled - over each other to 
lecture before the Royal Geographical 
Society. Today, says its president, Dr. 
Hogarth, there are so few of them that 
they have to be searched for and coaxed 
to tell of their adventures. 

Dr. Hogarth thinks it is partly be¬ 
cause fewer people have either the 
leisure or the money for exploration, 
and partly that people have got the idea 
that there are no more worlds to conquer. 

That is a mistaken idea, for “ in the 
wider meshes of the net already spread 
there is a great deal to be accom¬ 
plished.” At the moment the society 
is interested in three expeditions. One 
is Major Mason’s expedition for the 
Indian Government into a practically 
unknown part of the Himalayas. An¬ 


other is exploring the eastern coast of 
Greenland. The third is Major Fawcett’s 
expedition into the centre of Brazil. 

About this last expedition the presi¬ 
dent of the society confesses to some 
anxiety. Nothing has been heard of it 
for two years, and though Major Faw¬ 
cett always said he did not think he 
could get messages through before his 
return to civilisation, the fact remains 
that we must all be anxious, as he is 
travelling a region never yet trodden by 
white men, inhabited by cannibals of 
a peculiarly low type and of treacherous 
habits. Still, Major Fawcett is a re¬ 
sourceful and experienced man, and we 
must hope for the best. 

PATCHING A SHIP 
WITH ICE 

A New Idea for Wrecks 

A new device has made its appearance 
for use in salvage operations. 

It is a submarine refrigeration plant 
by means of which a hole in a ship’s 
side may be sealed up with a coating of 
ice. The hull is cooled at the same 
time so that the ice-patch adheres to it 
firmly, and the ship can then be pumped* 
out and raised. 

Preliminary experiments with this 
equipment have proved very successful, 
and it is hoped to give it a practical 
trial very soon. 


TWO RUNNERS IN 
A RACE 

Thousands of Miles Apart 

WIRELESS COMES INTO 
ATHLETICS 

On a Saturday afternoon last month 
the runners and jumpers of the Federa¬ 
tion of London Working Boys’ Clubs 
were hurling themselves along the racing 
track at Herne Hill as if they were 
competing for championships. 

Nothing very remarkable in that, 
someone will say ; the lads do it every 
year at their annual athletic sports. 

Wait a minute. At the very same 
hour, allowing for the time the Sun takes 
to race across the Atlantic, the boys of 
the New York Federation of Boys’ Clubs 
were running the same races. A spec¬ 
tator a thousand miles above the Earth, 
if lie had had a pair of field glasses 
powerful enough, might have seen the 
two sets of lads, separated by 3000 miles 
of ocean, competing in the same race . 


That is exactly what they were doing. 
The lengths of the races were the same. 
They were run by English and American 
boys at the same times, and the Western 
Union Cable Company kept the two 
meetings in touch. If an English lad 
did the mile in 5 minutes 5 seconds he 
could not know if he had won till the 
cable told whether some American boy 
had done it a second less or a second 
more. So also with the 100 Yards, the 
Quarter, and the Long and High Jumps. 
On either side of the Atlantic boys were 
running and jumping for the Union Jack 
or the Stars and Stripes. We have heard 
of leisurely chess matches being played 
by cable, but this is the first time a race 
lias been run with the runners so far apart. 

THE FAITHFUL MARE 
Home With its Lost Master •- 

While driving his favourite old mare 
a Nottinghamshire- farmer collapsed, 
and, slipping into the bottom of the 
cart, died from heart failure. 

The faithful animal completed the 
homeward journey unaided, thus taking 
home the body of her master. 

The mare was found standing patiently 
at the farm gate, with drooping head, 
seeming to be aware of the melancholy 
circumstances. 



Two Dukes of York play Tennis—The Duke of the 17th century, afterwards James II, and 
the present Duke in a strenuous match at Wimbledon 


A LOST WONDER 

NEW TREASURE OF 
ANTIQUITY 

Possible Copy of a Phidias 
Masterpiece 

DISCOVERY NEAR GYRENE 


A lost wonder of the world, perhaps 
a copy of one of the Seven Wonders 
which Greece knew and worshipped, has' 
been found. 

The wonder was the great statue ot 
Jupiter, sculptured by Phidias; the 
copy of it has been 
found near Cyrene 
in Tripoli, where the 
Italian archaeolo- 
gists have found so 
much of the ancient 
beauty and civilisa¬ 
tion of Greek and 
Roman times buried 
beneath the dust of 
centuries. 



The statue of Jupiter carved by 
the greatest of Greek sculptors was 
his masterpiece, and the descriptions of 
it that have come down to us are so 
marvellous that its very existence has 
been regarded as a legend. The god was 
seated on his throne, a figure of such 
majestic proportions that his head rose 
almost to the roof of tlie temple. Had 
he stood upright the temple roof coukl 
not have enclosed him. His golden robe 
was covered with lilies, his right hand 
carried the Winged Victory, also of ivory 
and gold ; in his left hand was the royal 
sceptre on which an eagle perched. 
The ebony and - ivory throne was 
enriched with sculpture and precious 
stones; on the god’s golden footstool were 
wrought lions and battle scenes. 

Four of the Seven Wonders 

Now, in Tripoli, Professor Guido has 
found among the ruins of Cyrene a 
colossal head which, from the resem¬ 
blance of its features to those preserved 
on coins and gems, seems to be a copy 
of the lost masterpiece. 

Thus bit by bit the modern world 
recovers fragments of the ancient. Of 
the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World 
we have preserved for our admiration 
the Great Pyramid, parts of the Temple 
of Diana, and parts of the Mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. The discovery of this 
fragment of Jupiter leaves the lost 
wonders in a minority, for if this news 
is true we shall now have fragments or 
evidence of four. Picture on page 7 


THINGS SAID 

The only freedom worth having is the 
freedom to do right. Lord Hewart 
Hate spoils one’s looks, and is a poison 
in the heart. > Lady Novah Bentinck 
Nature, perhaps, is kind in giving the 
money to some people and the dreams 
to others. Mr. Robeyl Lynd 

-Nobody has yet been able to reach 
the heart of creative imagination. 

Lord Balfour 

In the history of the United States 
the Senate has proved the burial place 
of many visions. Dr. R. M. McElroy 
If a child does not acquire habits of 
accuracy at school he will be sloppy to 
the end of his days. Mr. A. R . Pickles 
On the road I see all cars moving very 
fast, and when I come into court I hear 
that they all move very slowly. 

. Mr. Justice Rowlatt 
We must never forget those who died 
in the Great War, but let us forget the 
bitterness of those days, and work for a 
saner and more kindly world. 

Mr, J. IV. Gerard 
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SCOUTS PREPARED 

CARRYING OUT THEIR 
MOTTO 

How They Saved the Situation 
in a Time of Trouble 

HONOUR WHERE IT IS DUE 


From the Scout Headquarters 

The motto of the Boy Scouts is, as 
all the world knows. Be Prepared, and 
this means that they have to do their 
best to train themselves to be ready to 
deal with any accident or emergency, 
that they may meet with without losing 
their heads. 

As one of their songs says : 

Be Prepared and don’t be scared 
By difficult work or play. 

To fry an egg or mend a leg 
Is all in the work of the day. 

The Boy Scouts in New South Wales 
have been giving a splendid example of 
living up to their motto, and I think it 
may interest readers of the C.N. to know 
how they did it. 

Scouts to the Rescue 

A month or two ago a railway acci¬ 
dent occurred at a place called Ferntree 
Gully in New South Wales, and out of 
the train which was brought to a stand¬ 
still appeared three troops of Boy 
Scouts who happened to be travelling 
camp ward, while at the same moment 
another troop came marching along the 
road and stopped at the scene. These 
four troops set to Work among the 
wreckage to render first-aid, and it is 
interesting to read what is said of the 
work of the Scouts by some of those 
who were present. 

The three Scout Troops in the train 
were the ist North Fitzroy Troop, the 
ist Fitzroy Troop, and the ist Camber¬ 
well Troop ; and the troop which joined 
them was the 6th Malvern. Practically 
the whole of the rescue work was carried 
out by these boys, whose nerves re¬ 
mained steady when those of men failed. 
Every man and woman who was present 
says that the wonder of it all was the 
work of the Scouts. 

Their Splendid Organisation 

One of the railway workers says: 
" I am a Gold Medallist of New South 
Wales in ambulance work, but these 
boys showed me points. They were an 
organised body a second after they had 
jumped out of the train. There was no 
Hurry or scurry; they fell into their 
places, as it were, did their work without 
getting excited, and rendered wonderful 
assistance. The way they hacked the 
sides of the broken van to improvise 
stretchers was an object lesson. I do 
not know what the doctors would have 
done if those boys had not been there/' 

A postmaster says : "If the Scouts 
had not been there we should not have 
knpwn what to do. Their organisation 
was splendid. Those who were notj 
wanted at the moment stood to atten¬ 
tion and waited for commands. Several 
broke up the wooden sides of the 
wrecked truck with their axes and de¬ 
vised splints and stretchers. In all they 
did the Scouts were most sympathetic. 

I saw one of them nursing and soothing 
a terror-stricken baby. They used their 
scarves and improvised splints to bind 
the wounds of the injured, and when 
the doctors arrived on the scene the 
Scouts had already administered first- 
aid to almost everyone." 

An Example to Everybody 

A stockbroker writes : " The Scouts 
more than justified their existence. They 
showed an example to everybody. Their 
efficiency so amazed me that I am con¬ 
sidering offering a permanent trophy 
for first-aid to be competed for by the 
troops in the metropolitan area of 
Sydney." 

So we see that Boy Scouts do actually 
carry out their idea of Being Prepared 
to render service to all. However un¬ 
expected the call may be. We are all 
proud of our Scouts across the sea. 


LONDON’S FLOATING FIRE-ENGINE 



The apparatus which directs the powerful Jet of water 



The engines and pumping machinery 



^ A searchlight to help the firemen after dark 

On the Thames in London several motor firefloats are kept in readiness to deal with fires 
in riverside buildings, and [in these pictures we see details of Beta III, the latest and best- 
equipped addition to these useful craft. The two pumps on board this floating fire-engine 
can each discharge 2400 gallons of water a minute 


WHAT AN OLD MAN 
HAS SEEN 

MEMORIES AT 100 

Father of the Grenadiers who 
Does Not Talk of Battles 

SALUTING WELLINGTON 

I do not care to talk mucli now about my 
battles. Do you know why ? It always seems 
to me now that the Great War wiped out every¬ 
thing that had gone before. Even those battles 
which thrilled us with pride and an overwhelm¬ 
ing sorrow for the hosts of those who have 
passed over, the Great War obliterated them all. 

So says General Sir George Higginson, 
centenarian Father of the*Grenadiers, 
who helped to save the Colours at Inker- 
man. But there are plenty of other 
tilings he will talk about among his 
memories of a hundred years. They begin 
when he was only three, when George 
the Fourth, " a fat, pudding-faced man," 
patted him on the head on the Frogmore 
Road, as we told the other day in the 
C.N. He remembers, too, William the 
Fourth stopping to watch him and his 
sisters as they picnicked in Kensington 
Gardens, where also he saw Oueen 
Victoria as " a very young lady." 

Stage Coaches in Piccadilly 

His nursery in Belgravia looked out 
on open fields in days when footpads 
made the lanes unsafe between Kensing¬ 
ton and Chelsea. He loved to watch the 
stage coaches set out in Piccadilly. He 
remembers the destruction of the Houses 
of Parliament by fire, when his father 
helped to save Westminster Hall and the 
Abbey. He was at school at Carshalton 
and was wakened by the glare. 

His father, who was also a Grenadier 
Guardsman and commanded his bat¬ 
talion, carried the Grenadier Colours at 
Corunna. The son joined the same 
battalion as an ensign, and became its 
commander in turn. Later he com¬ 
manded the whole regiment and then the 
whole Brigade of Guards. The world 
has a lasting memento of his Crimean 
campaign ; for lie is the mounted officer 
in Lady Butler's terrible picture of the 
Roll Call. Nearly forty years ago, after 
the conclusion of his active career, he 
was Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower. 

Saluting the Iron Duke 

Now he has been celebrating his 
hundredth birthday at liis beautiful 
Thames-side home near Marlow, with 
his grandchildren and his little great- 
granddaughter Betty, aged eight; and 
he in his turn pats the heads of the 
village children, a far more gracious 
figure than the podgy old king in the 
pony carriage on the Frogmore Road. 
And doubtless there are small boys at 
Marlow who salute him as he passes 
them with the same solemnity as lie 
himself saluted the Duke of Wellington 
in his walks with his nurse in Hyde 
Parle. " I used, on approaching him," 
he says, " to make a respectful tug at 
my little cap, and the Duke never failed 
to" acknowledge the salute by lifting his 
forefinger to the brim of his hat." 


BURMA’S CHILD SLAVES 
Something Yet to Do 

Much has rightly been made of the 
tour of a Government agent through 
the Hukawng Valley of Upper Burma, 
in which the freedom of all slaves was 
bought at a cost of £15,000 ; but occa¬ 
sion has been taken in Rangoon to point 
out that there are slaves much nearer 
the capital than the Hukawng Valley. 

Throughout Burma girl slaves in great 
numbers are sold for life as domestic 
servants, and many of them are treated 
with great cruelty and have no one to 
champion their cause. Cannot these 
also be freed ? Picture on page 12 
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CRIMINALS OF THE 
INSECT WORLD 

A NEW THING AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON 

British Museum’s Collection of 
Waxworks 

THE TERRIBLE SPECKS 

Madame Tussaud’s is closed, never to 
reopen, but what Marylebone can no 
longer show us is now supplied by South 
Kensington. At Madame Tussaud’s the 
Chamber of Horrors was a disgrace to 
London, but the Natural History 
Museum has expressed the idea without 
giving offence. s 

In the Great Hall of the Museum an 
exhibition has just been opened of 
life-like wax models of notorious crimi¬ 
nals of the insect world—life-like but 
not life-size, for then there would be 
little to see, for these creatures are only 
terrible specks, ' None of these models 
is less than twenty times as long as its 
original and most are longer, some 200 
times as long. Some of their weapons, 
the disease germs they carry for man’s 
undoing, 'are magnified to a thousand 
times their actual length. 

Modern Medical Crusaders 

Not all these horrors are horrible in 
appearance. There is not much to be 
said for the appearance of the ticks or 
the lice which troubled our soldiers so 
terribly in the war and spread typhus 
and trench fever, or the rat fleas that 
carry plague. The tsetse flies, rather 
like bluebottles, are pleasanter. But 
the mosquitoes are as beautiful as great 
dragonflies, and the sand-flies, covered 
with gossamer threads like thistledown, 
are splendid fellows. Splendid, that is, 
met in a museum under a case and made 
of wax. In the Syrian Desert, disabling 
on the march three men out of four 
with the brief sand-fly fever, they are 
less attractive. 

Of course, this latest waxwork show 
has a serious object. It is not meant 
merely to make our flesh creep. It is to 
show what our modern medical crusaders 
are after in the fever-ridden spaces of the 
Earth, and to arouse the public interest 
which will help and encourage them. 

The Domestic Refuse Heap 

Not only the winged insect but the 
chrysalis, the grub, and the egg are 
shown in many cases. It is at the egg 
stage, when they are for the time immo¬ 
bile, that the best work can be done 
for the extermination of these pests. 
But the tsetse fly has no eggs; instead 
it deposits grubs, which crawl away into 
comparative safety. But even in the 
case of the grubs, if their places of 
refuge axe destroyed their own destruc¬ 
tion must follow. 

Many insects, of course, like our own 
common house-fly, merely carry com¬ 
mon filth disease germs on their bodies 
because they come from filthy places. 
The museum has a model of an ordinary 
domestic refuse heap, showing how many 
of us ourselves provide the disease¬ 
forcing beds the flies come from. 

Science and Panama 

But there are many disease germs 
that can only be communicated to 
man and beast through particular in¬ 
sect pests, so that to exterminate the 
pests is to exterminate the diseases; 
such are the mosquitoes which carry 
malaria and yellow fever, the tsetse 
flies which carry sleeping sickness, the 
rat fleas which carry plague (and would 
disappear with the rats), and the sand¬ 
flies with their comparatively harmless 
but tiresome sand-fly fever. 

Science, which has cleared Panama of 
disease and made it a health resort, is 
clearing huge tracts of Africa, and its 
crusade must make all the difference 
between success and failure in the 
colonisation and development of some 
of the most fertile areas of the Earth. 


DEFYING THE LAW 
IN U.S.A. 

SENATE COMMITTEE’S 
REPORT 

Why Prohibition Has Come 
to Stay 

SALVATION ARMY STATES 
THE CASE 

Much ado has been made in our news¬ 
papers about the evidence before the 
Committee of the American Senate 
which has been investigating the carrying 
out of the Prohibition Law—the most 
difficult piece of legislation imaginable 
among a people a hundred million strong. 

It is not surprising that the enemies 
of Prohibition made a brave show, and 
many remarkable stories were told of 
the failure to administer the law. But 
the Senate Committee has now re¬ 
ported, and its decision has passed almost 
unnoticed in this country. 

The decision is in favour of the con¬ 
tinuance of Prohibition without any sort 
of change whatever. 

Vast Changes 

It is as certain as anything in a change¬ 
able world can. be that Prohibition will 
continue, and the Salvation Army in 
America has been declaring why. It is 
interesting to read the clear statement 
which the commander of the Salvation 
Army in the United States has just issued 
The following are passages from it. 

Enemies of the Volstead Law waste their 
time when they try to tell organisations like 
the Salvation Army that national Prohibition 
will not work. Vast changes have come about, 
and to undo them would be to strike a blow 
at every fireside and every industry in this 
country. 

Why try to tell the Salvation Army that the 
park benches are'crowded with drunken men 
as they were before Prohibition ? They are 
gone. The benches remain, but the occupants 
are not drunk any more; they are climbing 
upward to better things while the public 
rushes by all unheeding. Why try to tell us 
that working men spend their wages before 
their families can get the money for food, and 
that men beat their wives and children as in 
the old days ? It is not the case. 

If the idle' rich persist in making a sport 
of the Prohibition law the day may come when 
the boulevardiers, vastly in the minority, 
will have to be salvaged out of their attractive 
places for secret drinking and rescued, if 
possible, by the Salvation Army as the poor 
saloon victim used to be. In that event the 
sober and progressive working classes will 
automatically become the aristocrats, and 
society, so called, will be turned upside down 
in its system of organisation. 

In other words, says Commander 
Eva Booth, drinking and flouting the 
law are a fad, and will die out. 


SPENDING OTHER 
PEOPLE’S MONEY 
Generous Out of the Rates 

It is easy to be generous with other 
people’s money, and some guardians 
of the poor manage to be too generous, 
even though they owe their positions 
to the ratepayers whose money they 
spend. The Government has just taken 
action in regard to two such Boards. 

An inquiry has been held into the 
work of the West Ham Board, and it 
has been reported that in a large 
number of cases all the rules regulating 
outdoor relief have been thrown to the 
winds. Amounts have been given out 
of all proportion to the scale, and often 
to people not needing them. 

The Minister of Health has now in¬ 
formed the Board that unless they 
reduce the scale of relief a Bill will be 
introduced in Parliament empowering 
him to appoint others to do the work. 

The second case is that of the Bethnal 
Green Guardians, who have been sum¬ 
moned to show cause why there should 
not be an action against them for 
having spent more than £18,000 in 
wages over trade union rates. 


A PICTURE GALLERY 
IDEA 

Getting Rid of a Bother 

NEW ROOMS AT THE TATE 

In the new rooms of the Tate Gallery, 
presented by Sir Joseph Duveen and 
lately opened by the King, a new experi¬ 
ment in lighting has been made which, 
it is hoped, will add greatly to the com¬ 
fort and satisfaction of visitors. 

How often the pleasure of pictures is 
marred for us by the reflections made 
by the glass I 

It is tiresome when we go to the great 
galleries to see, instead of pictures, mere 
reproductions of the people and fumi : 
ture around. Experience has shown 
that this happens when the light falls 
directly either on the spectator or on 
the glass of the picture, or on both. 

By the new arrangement at the Tate 
Gallery the light falls on neither, but 
only on the space between, so that both 
picture and spectator are in the shade. 



The jubilee of the telephone has just been 
celebrated. In this picture we see the Em¬ 
peror Pedro of Braxil listening to Graham 
Bell’s first telephone in Philadelphia in 1876 


Perhaps, when this difficulty is over¬ 
come, we may have our picture galleries 
open at night, to compete with the 
music-halls in attracting the crowds. 

THE SONG THAT FAILED 
A Mosquito’s Tragedy 

There was once a lady mosquito whose 
mission in life seemed to be to carry 
brightness into British homes and to 
redeem the reputation which her people 
have so long suffered under of being a 
curse to the human race. 

Cynthia (that was her name, and this 
is a true story) had been trained to sing. 
She was the Melba of the Theobaldia 
Annulata tribe of mosquitoes, and the 
shrill ping of her vibrating wings, which 
is what the mosquito’s song amounts 
to, was to be broadcast on the wireless 
from 2 LO. 

When listeners-in heard it they would 
first, nervously look round for something 
with which to put an end to it; but then, 
a relieved smile breaking over their 
features, would tell themselves or one 
another that it was nothing but that 
wonderful Cynthia What’s - her - name 
who was on the wireless. 

Alas ! for mortal hopes, of man or 
mosquito. Cynthia, who had been care¬ 
fully trained by Mr. Moore Hogarth, the 
entomologist, to hum to order, and had 
been brought down in a bottle to the 
studio of the B.B.C. ready to begin, 
found the occasion too much for her. 
The tiny taps of her dancing feet, which 
should have reverberated through^ the 
British Isles like the beat of a drum, 
faltered and failed. The shrill pipe was 
never heard at all, for poor Cynthia, over¬ 
come by stage fright, had perished on the 
very threshold of her first appearance. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
POPPY FIELDS 

AND THE TERRIBLE 
OPIUM CURSE 

India Takes a Big Step Forward 

OPIUM FOR GOVERNMENTS 
ONLY 

Ten years from now there will be 
removed from the honour of the British 
Empire a stain which has shamed all 
good citizens ‘ for many" years. Not 
enough has been said of the recent 
decision of ‘the Government of India to 
control the export of opium. 

Already the public auctions of the 
drug at Calcutta have been stopped, 
and during the next ten years* opium 
will only be sold direct to the Govern¬ 
ment of the importing country, and not 
to private individuals. If it were not 
for the cultivators the trade in this 
evil drug would be stopped at once ; but 
time must be given them to And some 
other means of livelihood. 

Poppies for Medicine 

Travellers in India say that there is 
hardly any sight more beautiful than a 
poppy field, with its white, yellow, or 
purple blossoms stretching away for 
acres. In future they will be able to 
look on this loveliness and know that the 
fruits of it will only be used for medicine, 
and not for poisoning human bodies and 
immortal souls 1 

By this action India has taken a great, 
step toward putting herself right with 
world opinion. It was her refusal to 
promise this at the Conferences at 
Geneva last year which made the Ameri¬ 
cans so angry and helped to decide them 
to leave the Conference. At that time 
she was exporting whatever foreign 
Governments chose to certify "as the 
amount required " for legitimate pur¬ 
poses,” saying it was not her business 
to judge whether the certificates were 
true or not, though, as a.matter of fact, 
they were notoriously untrue. 

Opium in the Towns 

Since then India has changed her 
mind, for she stopped exportation to the 
Portuguese island of Macao and to Persia 
simply because it was known that the 
opium was used, there for improper 
purposes. Now comes the decision to 
keep the export down to medical 
requirements everywhere, whatever the 
importing Governments may choose to 
certify as their needs. 

But the sale of opium in India itself 
is still to go on. In the country dis¬ 
tricts the people’s religion keeps them 
from it; but in many of the towns, 
especially in the industrial districts, 
and in Assam and Burma, the con¬ 
sumption is far beyond medical require¬ 
ments and there is much disease and 
misery from the traffic, which the 
Government conducts for revenue pur¬ 
poses. The Legislative Assembly has 
passed a resolution asking that sales at 
home as well as abroad shall be confined 
to medical requirements; and it is 
urged that in this matter at least India 
should enjoy Home Rule. 

A VERY GALLANT MAN 
How He Saved His Ship 

A very gallant gentleman is an en¬ 
gineer of the steamer Enterprise. 

While his ship was in dock at Hull 
fire broke out near the boiler, an;] as 
steam was up there was great danger of 
a terrible explosion. The engineer crept 
through the thick smoke and managed 
to turn off the steam in time. 

Fumes almost overcame him, but 
he was just able to crawl back to safety. 
Had he failed he must have been burned 
to death. It took three fire-engines to 
extinguish the flames. 
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ESKIMOS DYING OUT 
Jn 1870 there were SOOOEskimq^''*- 
in Baffin Land, but to dai^ 
there are onlq 1800- d 
As a result the 
reindeer industry 
is endangered* 
because onlqUy 
Eskimos can j 
levelop ity 
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A RECORD CANAL LOCK 

The new Welland Ship Canal’s 
first lock, which is lonqerthan 
anq lock of the Panama Canal* 
is now complete except for its 
huqe qates.80 feet wide and 
80 feet high. The lock will be 
able to hold an Atlantic liner 


WRESTLING WITH THE ALLIGATORS 
At Miami, in florida.an a II iqa tor farmer 
earns a qood livinq bq divinq into the forest 
pools and draaqinq out the reptile^first 
qraspinq triem rirmlq bq the jaws 


LHAKNESSING agreat river 

qreat scheme of an ‘iWIND ORIVES A TRAIN 
/JG^American companq is on ''.The worst eqelone in the 
^Jfoot for developing the resources ,'Ahmadabad district 
of the Ukraine.plans having. ^ ^within livinq memon|. w *3f! 
been made fora pow&r<: station / '-“tog just occurred. Not \ ds 
500.000 horse-power from \ a cinnlp trppnr hnnsft 
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BULLS ATTACK AEROPLANES | 
Several bulls qrazmq in a meadow 
broke into an adjoimnq aerodrome | 
at Seville and attacked two German 
aeroplanes, almost completely 
destroqinq them. The air service I 
between Spain and Germany had j 
to be temporarily suspended 
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to develop 600,000 horse-goi 
the River_Onieper 


MANCHURIA’S CROPS MENACED 
There has been no rainfall in Northern 
Manchuria since the early sprinq.and 
the soqa bean and other crops have 
either failed altogether 
or are witherinq ^ 






a single tree or house/' 
within a mile of ,jjS 

^handuka escaped ‘.tidal wave, in burma 
JJdamaqe.Raitoaq,-'' A tidal wave in a recent 
ijycoaches were Burmese cloudburst sent* 
blown four miles ***a wall of water four feet 
alonq the track <hiqh throuqh the town of 
L ' Maunqdaw, wreck inq houses^ 

and drowning many peopley 
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Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 
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LIONESS AT MOMBASA 


For the first time for eiqht [V 

qears a lioness has been seen h 


near Mombasa. It appeared 


near a school and was at 
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once attacked and killed p 
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NEW GAS FOR NEW ZEALAND 
The first tube of helium qas prepared in 
New Zealand has just been produced* 
the helium beinq obtained from the 
Moturoa oil bore in Taranaki at a 
depth of 600 feet 




DEVELOPING GUIANA'S FORESTS 
An attempt is to be made to develop 
British Guiana’s timber industnj, 
ter forests prwidinq vast quantities 
of valuable trees particularly 
| suitable for railway sleepers 
and cheap furniture 


MOTORING TO THE ZAMBESI 
A motor road between Bulawayo 
and the Victoria falls will be opened 
in September, thus l inkinq the Cape 
and the Zambesi. A lion country 
is passed through. 


TRAVELLING ON A GOATSKIN RAFT 
An Enqiish explorer has fried unsuccessfully 
to cross the new Mustaqh Pass in the 
Himalayas. Duririq his 1100 mile journey 
he travelled with natives 16 miles on a 
raft made of inflated qoatskins 





ANOTHER AUSTRALIAN PEST 
Thouqh qoats are very useful animals in Australia when 
properly tended, there are larqe numbers of rovina animals 
with no masters in New South Wales,and these do such 
damaqe that they are now a qreat menace to farmers 


WHAT NOBODY KNOWS 
Speech Lost and Found 

MYSTERIOUS POWERS OF 
THE BRAIN 

During’a thunderstorm at Sheffield a 
man standing near [a place which was 
struck by lightning lost his speech. 

At Fakenham, in Norfolk, a soldier 
who had lost his speech after shell-shock 
in the war suddenly recovered it while he 
was plying his trade as a house-painter. 
His ladder lurched, and with an "Oh.!” 
of fright his speech came back. 

Not the cleverest investigator of the 
brain can tell us the why and wherefore 
of such happenings, but can only say 
that the mechanism by which the brain, 
or parts of the brain, directs the throat, 
the tongue, the palate, the lungs, to 
fulfil their duties in giving utterance to 
spoken sounds is infinitely more com¬ 
plicated than the works of a watch. 

To the brain come along the nerves 
from different parts of the body sensa¬ 
tions of heat or cold or pain or hynger, 
to which the brain gives names. From 
the brain go thoughts which set the 
organs of speech or action in movement. 
All these impulses have to go through 
telephone exchanges in the brain system 
far more complicated than any which give 
and take calls in a city. 

A sudden violent jar, and the tele¬ 
phone exchange is put out of gear. 
Lines cross, the buzzer sounds a wrong 
note at a wrong time, the desk tele¬ 
phone, becomes altogether silent. In the 
city exchange the damage can be 
located and repaired ; in the brain ex¬ 
change it cannot be found. Nobody can 
say where the damage has taken place. 
Another jar, and it may right itself as 
mysteriously as it went wrong, but no 
man can say how. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Corot.. , Ko-ro 

Hukawng ..... Hoo-kong 
Phidias ....... Fid-e-as 


ROSES OF BAGATELLE 
A Joke of June 

By a Traveller in France 

Less than 20 years ago, a lovely 
rose-garden was made at Bagatelle, 
just beyond the Bois de Boulogne, on the 
outskirts of Paris. Today it is esti¬ 
mated by M. Forestier, who looks after 
the garden, that it contains no fewer 
.than 15,000 varieties of roses. 

The roses of Bagatelle have been one 
of the sights of the French capital for 
quite a long time, but the weather 
which ushered in this summer was so 
unkind that at first they shrank back 
from the grey skies, and would not show 
themselves—which was a good thing, 
for it would have distressed their tender 
souls to see how few people came to 
admire their garden. 

But there is an innkeeper of Baga¬ 
telle who is a great rose grower, and a 
great humorist, too, for he displayed 
a conspicuous notice in his grounds to 
encourage unenterprising visitors, “ The 
Gardens have been Heated/’ ran the 
notice. (Oh, June, are you not ashamed 
of yourself ?) 


CHILDREN OF BRITANNIA 

By the Prime Minister 

These words from a recent speech by Mr. 
Baldwin are well worthy of remembrance. 

Many good things come from abroad, 
but in matters of democratic govern¬ 
ment and democratic freedom we in 
this country are the fathers and mothers 
alike of them. 

There is no country in the world that 
can teach us anything on that subject; 
there is no country in the world within 
half a century of where we are, and 
therefore I say that any influences that 
come from any other country to try to 
teach us the principles of democratic 
government are wrong for this country, 
because they are principles which have 
been born in an environment that has 
never known freedom in the sense that 
we have known it. 


RUNNING INTO AN ICE 
FLOE 

Steamer’s Crawl to Port 

Towed into harbour by three tugs, a 
Hull steamer which had collided with 
an ice-floe 48 hours before reached St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, only just in time. 

Her bows were down, her stern was 
high, and her leeward rails were awash. 
She looked as if she would plunge by 
the head at any moment. For twelve 
hours before reaching port she had run 
with her boats swung out and pro¬ 
visioned ready to cast off. . 

It was the steamer Leicester, of Hull. 
All her crew, mostly from Bristol, were 
safely landed. Thousands watched her 
arrival from the quays. 


THE IDLE ARMY 
What the Strike has Done 

Less than six weeks after the mine 
stoppage and the General Strike began 
the number of people recorded as unem¬ 
ployed was over 1,600,000, without 
counting the miners. Not long ago the 
number was under a million, for the first 
time since the great slump. 

It is safe to say that at least half a 
million people outside the mines have 
been out of work because of the stoppage, 
some of them people who did not begin 
it and cannot stop it, though many, no 
doubt, took part in the General Strike. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 
A painting by Corot .... £950 
A painting by Millais . . . £840 

A print after Romney . . . £530 
Our Mutual Friend, 1 st edition £490 
Great Expectations, 1 st edition £370 
A 5 pesos Argentine stamp . . £102 

A book by. Dr. William Harvey £100 
A proof corrected by Dickens . £23 

Sir Thomas Cockaine’s Short Treatise of 
Hunting, 159 b a small pamphlet of sixteen 
leaves, realised £2100. 


A SHIP ON A REEF 
Rivalries in Heroism 
RESCUE BY A ROPE LADDER 

The story of a shipwreck and a rescue 
in the far Pacific has perhaps done more 
to cement Japanese friendship for 
Britain than years of diplomacy and 
banqueting. 

It is the story of the rescue of the 
crew of an English steamer by a 
Japanese cruiser, in which, the Tokyo 
papers say, British pluck and Hindu 
calm were equally admirable. It is 
obvious from the accounts that Japanese 
bravery was just as conspicuous, a fact 
which naturally adds to the satisfaction 
the incident has afforded. 

The steamer, the City of Naples, had 
run on a reef, and for three days 
balanced its Gooo-ton weight at an 
angle of forty degrees before a rescue 
could be effected. At last Japanese 
bluejackets managed to secure a rope 
ladder to the rocks and clambered on 
board, to be cheered and embraced by 
the starving crew. 

Then, one by one, British and Indian, 
they were got off, the captain last and 
very reluctantly. 

LIMS OF THE TEMPLE 
Brother and Sister Make 
a Record 

Mr. Khye Seng Lim and Miss Beng 
Hong Lim, son and daughter of a rich 
Chinese merchant of Penang, have just 
been called with the usual ceremony to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple. 

They are the first brother and sister 
of any nation to be called together so far 
as English records go ; they are the first 
Chinese members of the Inn ; and Miss 
Lim is the second Eastern woman to be 
called to the Bar. 

They will either return to the Straits 
Settlements or practise in China itself. 
Both are members of London University, 
where Miss Lim is chairman of the 
Chinese Christian Union. 
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It Can Be Done 

Ti-ie other day our Norwich 
A readers saw a jolly sight. 
A great canoe came gliding down 
the river with fourteen Scouts 
aboard, one of them the Chief 
Scout of the World. 

The best of it was that the 
boys who paddled the canoe 
had built it themselves. They 
gave their craft a fine name, a 
name which seems to sum up the 
Scout spirit with all its pluck 
and grit, yet a name which has 
nothing boastful about it. The 
boys did not call their canoe 
Invincible or Victory ; they 
simply wrote on the prow : It 
Can Be Done . Quiet words, but 
brave ones. Simple, yet words 
to conjure with. 

It is easy to imagine how the 
Norwich Scouts were chaffed 
when their friends heard that 
they were building a big canoe. 
How could boys hope to gain the 
skill and craftsmanship of an 
expert ? We may ' be sure the 
boat-builders had disappoint¬ 
ments and failures. But they 
said It Can Be Done , and in the 
end it was done.. For many and 
many a day to come the Scouts 
of Norwich will spend wonderful 
times on the river with their 
gallant craft. 

- We have heard of a Dorset 
troop which wanted bicycles. 
“ If you want bicycles you must 
build them,” said the Scout¬ 
master, and build them they did. 

It can be done : Was it not 
the faith that won the field for 
England, on St. Crispin's Day? 
Was it not the faith that sent 
out Francis- Drake in a cockle¬ 
shell boat to sail round the 
world ? Was it not the faith 
that sent the Puritans to found 
a new Commonwealth in a distant 
land among savages and wild 
beasts ? Was it not the faith 
that sent the British fleet cheer¬ 
ing to meet the enemy at Tra¬ 
falgar, and the British Army to 
save the world from Napoleon 
at Waterloo?. Was it hot the 
faith that kept our scientists 
faithfully at work in their lonely 
laboratories, wrestling with 
obstinate problems until failure 
after failure ended in some dis¬ 
covery which freed men from 
pain and disease ? 

It is a noble faith, and it is 
more : it is the. only faith that 
will carry us through any under¬ 
taking whatsoever. The man 
who sets off doubting will fail, 
and the man who sets off boasting 
will fail. Success will come to the 
man who says quietly to him¬ 
self : It Can Be Done . 

Even if the thing you want 
to do has never been done before, 
take courage. Remember that 
there were no submarines, no 
aeroplanes, no wireless sets a 
little while ago. Nothing is im¬ 
possible. It can be done. 


Cuttell 

^fter twenty years of service as 
cricket professional Cuttell has 
retired from Rugby School. 

All over the world there are men 
who learned from him the game which 
demands so much discipline and unself¬ 
ishness from the player. Some of 
the boys he coached are now judges, 
soldiers, governors, and consuls in the 
farthest parts of the Empire. They 
are all the fitter to rule other men for 
having been ruled by the captain of 
a cricket team. They are all the 
stronger to resist the fevers and 
plagues of the Tropics because of the 
long, wholesome hours they spent play¬ 
ing games in the green fields of home. 

The old cricketer can look back on his 
life and know that his influence has 
gone farther than that of many a 
politician. Much happiness to him. 

m 

The Passer-by 

This little story comes to us from one of 
our correspondents in Paris. 

Qne of the brave soldiers of France, 
blinded in'the war, was groping 
his way the other day to a hospital in 
Paris, intending to ask the lodge- 
keeper to guide him to a certain ward. 

Not having been there before, he 
asked a gentleman passing the gates 
if he would lead him to the keeper's 
lodge. The kindly passer-by did so, 
but found the concierge an ill-tem¬ 
pered woman, who, when asked to 
conduct the blind man through the 
corridors, curtly refused, replying 
that the gentleman could easily take 
him as she was busy in her kitchen. 

The passer-by took the soldier to 
his destination, and on his return 
called at the lodge and rebuked the 
woman for her ungentleness and her 
forgetfulness of the past; and finally 
he left the woman speechless and 
ashamed, for this kind passer-by was 
no other than Marshal Foch. 

© 

Not for Sale 

"pm Hungarian Parliament has just 
listened to a compliment that 
was only justice. 

A journal which had sharply criti¬ 
cised the Government's doings was 
suppressed, and in’ the debate that 
followed it was said that the Govern¬ 
ment had bribed newspapers in London. 

This gave the Hungarian Prime 
Minister his chance, and he held up 
to universal scorn the idea that any 
English newspaper would sell its 
opinions for a foreign bribe. A hint 
at such a thing was enough to cover 
with confusion those who made it. 

The Hungarian Premier's denial is 
only simple justice. Whatever may 
occur in other lands, no British news¬ 
paper would ever sell its soul. Too 
much we love the independence 
of right-thinking to yield to that 
temptation; and the whole world 
knows it. 


Pity the Poor Pro 

American who plays golf because 
he is paid for it has a salary of 
£5000 a year. 

America would surely be ashamed 
of paying a first-class golf professional 
so little if she realised that £5000 is 
no more than the wage of a mere 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
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Tip-Cat 

0 UR little aches and pains vanish 
if we forget them. Just like our 
umbrellas. • 

m 

j\Josx modern girls, according to an 
observer, run to'one type. And 
become typists. 

□ 

Trn^v may have to carry coals to 
Newcastle yet. 

B 

Professor Lessing, of Hanover, has 
made himself unpopular by attack¬ 
ing President 
H indenburg, and 
his students 
have dwindled 
to one. In fact, 
he has become 
Less and Less¬ 
ing. 

□ 

Qreat Britain 
and America 
I are agreed on the 
sort of * world 
they desire. But 
they do not know 
where it is. 

B 

Jtaly’s Bogey 
I Man, D’An¬ 
nunzio, announces to the world that he 
has shut himself up in his study and 
is not to be interrupted day or night 
till November 1. Wc promise not to 
disturb him. 

s 

piiE good never feel old. They are not 
good for nothing. 

B 

J^Jan has ceased, we are told, to put 
two and two together. Wonder 
how he makes his plus fours ? 

B 

Jt seems we are to have a lot of mos¬ 
quitoes this year. So, though times 
may be hard, w T e are pretty sure of 
getting a bite. ' 

© 

The English Chemist 

^ chemist on the Riviera boasts 
of his English connections with 
this advertisement in the local paper : 

THE ENGILSH CHEMISTH 
Ail rescriptions dishensed by ful lyqualified 
english assitants 

We may be excused for hoping 
that all his prescriptions are guaran¬ 
teed to be at least as accurate as 
his advertisements. 

© 

A Prayer for the Beast 

0 Thou in whose hand is the soul 
of every living thing, and the breath 
of all mankind; without whom not 
a sparrow falls to the ground, nor does 
a lily of the field perish: 

We remember before Thee all living 
things Thou hast created, beseeching 
Thee to grant that they with us 
may rejoice in the day of Thine 
appearing. Amen. 


Good-bye, Little 
Foundlings 

The Foundlings have gone from the famous 
Hospital which stands by Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, and one of the poets of The Times 
has imagined Lamb’s Conduit (which carried 
water in Shakespeare’s day just behind where 
the C.N. office stands) lamenting the departure 
of the little people. 

We take the liberty of quoting these happy 
verses from our greatest newspaper. 

ETarewell, little groundlings ! 

1 Lamb's Conduit must grieve 
To think that the Foundlings 
Must pack up and leave, 

So firm were you rooted, 

So safe did you seem, ■ 

While no one disputed 
Your right to my stream. 

But realms believed wealthy 
Turn out to be poor, 

And places once healthy 
Are thought so no more. 

At least that's the reason 
They give me today ; 

To me tis like treason 
To take you away. 

When he who caressed you 
Lies under the shade 
Where Handel’s art blessed yon 
And Hogarth's portrayed, 

And I gave you water 
(More pure I had none), 

And laved you, my daughter, 

And slaked you, my son. 

Brown coats and white aprons 1 
I think I’ll go dry, 

So weakly my tap runs 
This day of Good-bye. 

Good-bye, little Foundlings ! 

I envy the rill 

That nurtures the groundlings 
That grow on Red Hill. 

© 

A Strike in Noah’s Ark 

he English people, it is said, have 
a way of*seeing a joke in every 
trouble, but it will be a long time 
before we think of a strike as a 
laughing matter. Yet industrial dis¬ 
putes were once thought to be as 
funny as the antics of Felix. 

In the eighteenth century an Eng¬ 
lish traveller visited Paris to see 
what French theatres had to compare 
with ours. He did not think much of 
their tragedians, but he admired their 
comic acting. 

Especially was he amused by their 
" Scriptural pieces ; half-burlesque, 
half-melodrama, and the drollest 
things imaginable." He thought the 
story of Noah the most whimsical of all. 

When Noah is building the Ark he is 
assisted by large gangs of angels working 
as his journeymen, whose great solicitude is 
. to keep their wings out of the way of their 
hatchets. At length the whole of them strike 
for more wages, till a body of gendarmes 
arrives and threatens to send them back to 
heaven if they do not behave themselves!' 

Times have changed, and now we 
should call such a comedy vulgar 
rather than droll; but it is interesting 
to notice how ancient and modern met 
in that eighteenth-century comedy. 

© 

The Secret 

Love’s secret is to be always doing 
things for God, and not to mind 
because they are such very little ones. 

F. W. Faber 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


What to do with a 
spring mattress in 
summer 
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PARLIAMENT AND 
THE CHIMNEY-POT 

WHY POISON THE AIR? 

The Cheery Sweep on His Way 
to Oblivion 

THE LAW AND SMOKE 

Parliament has been discussing 
chimney-pots, and we are promised 
that something is to be done to clean 
the air we breathe. 

It is always a mystery why smoke 
should be tolerated in some places and 
not in others. One of the reasons why 
Nottingham is called the Queen of the 
Midlands must be its pure atmosphere. 
They have fogs there, for they have a 
river, but let a factory stoker allow 
dense black smoke to issue from his 
chimney and he is haled before the 
Bench and smartly fined. What a 
revolution such a regulation would 
cause in Lancashire or Yorkshire—in 
Rochdale, for instance ! 

The Sweeps’ Petition 

Household chimneys are not yet to 
come under the ban of the law, for, as 
a Member pointed out, before this can 
happen we must have a really smoke¬ 
less fuel; we cannot abolish all the 
hundreds of thousands of open fires. 
When that good fuel arrives, and 
chimneys no longer become foul, what 
' will the chimney-sweeps do ? 

Before now they have boldly marched 
into State affairs with a petition to the 
Crown. Three hundred years ago they 
did so, with a great personage in Sir 
Robert Naunton for their spokesman; 
and against him, on the Crown’s instruc¬ 
tions, was the great John Evelyn’s 
son-in-law, Sir Anthony Benn, Recorder 
of London. 

The sweeps pointed out in their 
petition that 200 of them were starving 
in London because householders, to 
the neglect of their own and the City’s 
safety, would not have their chimneys 
swept. So the sweeps prayed the 
Crown to cause periodical inspection of 
chimneys by an overseer and staff. 

Comedy and Tragedy 

The overseer, they suggested, should 
be appointed for 31 years. But who was 
to pay this official and his army of 
inspectors ? Why, the sweeps would. 
And how would they pay ? They were 
prepared, they said, to enrich the 
overseer and his merry men by delivering 
to them all the soot they collected from 
the chimneys condemned to be swept \ 

The petition was not granted, on the 
ground that such a system would be 
troublesome and an unnecessary charge 
on the inhabitants, there having long 
been officers annually sworn to do the 
very work suggested for the inspectors. 

There is a comedy in all that, but 
chimney-sweeping has had its tragic 
chapters. Up to the time of the inven¬ 
tion of the sweep’s broom tiny naked 
boys had to creep up the chimneys to 
cleanse the foul and choking flues. They 
were caught young in order to be small 
enough for their horrible task, and 
such brutes were their masters that 
if the poor mites showed any fear to 
ascend, fires were lighted beneath them 
to scorch them into action. 

A Banished Martyrdom 

. Dickens reached, the climax of the 
climbing-boy question in Oliver Twist; 
a boy-buying sweep appears there, but 
Oliver escaped that dreadful fate. In 
Charles Kingsley’s Water Babies, how¬ 
ever, the earthly life of the little hero is 
passed as a sweep’s boy. And who does 
not love the little sweeps in the writings 
of Charles Lamb ? 

Our forefathers thought it impossible 
to have clean chimneys without this 
martyrdom . of little boys, but the 
system has been banished. At present 
many people think it impossible to have 
bright fires at home without poisoning 
the atmosphere with coal-smoke, and 
this evil also will pass. And what will 
our good sweeps do then, poor things ? 


Where shall we Find peace? 


W hen a Dutch aeroplane on its daily 
way from Rotterdam to Croy¬ 
don ran down an angler who was 
placidly casting his line into the sea at 
Seabrook it afforded a new demonstra¬ 
tion of the way in which the world 
grows smaller every day. 

If ever there were a place in which a 
fisherman might expect to be undis¬ 
turbed by passing cars or ships at sea it 
would have been Seabrook, which is 
some three miles from Folkestone, and 
has not even an esplanade. 

But the air-liner, being forced to come 
down with its pilot and passengers, 
chose the quietest spot it could find. 


planed down, skimmed the sea, and ran 
up the beach to safety, without damage 
to anyone except Mr. Walters, of Sand- 
gate, whom it bowled over with one of 
its wings. 

Not so very many years ago people 
could walk in the middle of the road with¬ 
out much danger except, perhaps, from a 
runaway horse. Then came the motor¬ 
car, which drives the pedestrians off the 
highways into the hedges; and now has 
arrived the aeroplane, which may drop 
on us from the skies. Where on land, 
on sea, or in the sky, will the quiet man 
be forced to flee to escape the perils of 
crowded space ? 


THE SEVENTH WONDER OF THE WORLD 



A marble copy of the head of the great statue of Jupiter which was one of the Seven 
Wonders of the Aneient World has been unearthed at Cyrene, in North Africa. This picture 
shows an artist’s imaginary conception of the original statue by Phidias, the greatest of 

Greek sculptors. See page Z 


Will Turkey change Her Alphabet? 


T urkey is fast becoming European, 
and now we hear from Baku, 
where the oil comes from, that a 
Turkish Educational Congress has de¬ 
cided that it is high time for Turkey 
to adopt the Latin script used by most 
of the nations of Europe. 

The Turkish writing is of the same 
kind as the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani languages, very beautiful 
and elegant, which is more than can be 
said for the Turkish language ; and there 
will be no gain to Turkey from the 
artistic point of view in making this 
change, which could never have been 
contemplated 20 years ago, and will 
certainly be bitterly opposed by all save 
the commercial interests. As the change 
involves the further decision as to what 
pronunciation of the - Latin vowels 
and consonants should be adopted (for 


English, French, German, and Slav 
all pronounce the same symbols 
differently) it was decided that the 
Hungarian way would be the best, as 
the Hungarian people are of the same 
origin as the Turks. 

Now it is surely time, after such a good 
example, for Germany to take a hint 
from her old ally. More than half the 
literature of Germany, including most 
of the newspapers, is still printed in the 
clumsy Gothic character, which other 
nations of the West cannot read. The 
Germans still keep to it, for the most 
part, in everything but their typewriting. 
Even papers like the famous Berliner 
Tageblatt , which regularly issues an 
edition in perfect English and uses the 
Latin script for the purpose, as it must 
do, still keeps to the. clumsy, ugly, 
cumbersome Gothic. 


AN OLD MAN AND 
HIS MONEY-BAGS 

GERMANY WILL NOT LET 
THEM GO 

Fifteen Million People Against 
the Kaiser’s Claims 

THE GREAT POLL AGAINST THE 
HOHENZOLLERNS 

The a Man Who Ran Away has been 
having an anxious time, for he has been 
watching to see whether the people he 
used to rule were going to let him keep 
his money-bags. 

Ever since his flight the Kaiser and 
the other German potentates, big and 
little, have been pressing their claims 
for the wealth that was theirs as kings 
and princes. German law, unfortunately, 
does not distinguish clearly between 
the wealth a ruler lias in his own right 
and the wealth he holds as the represent¬ 
ative of his people. This is what gave 
them their opportunity. They claimed 
everything, and began going to law to 
secure it. 

Nine Million Pounds Refused 

Their claims were enormous, including 
castles, town houses, landed property, 
parks, museums, theatres, and art 
treasures. The claims of the Kaiser and 
his family came to over fifty million 
pounds, and those of the other rulers 
added anything up to another hundred 
millions. Test actio'ns in the courts went 
in their favour, and the Governments 
became frightened and tried to com¬ 
promise. The Prussian Government 
offered the Hohenzollerns nine million 
pounds, which they scornfully refused. 

And so a Confiscation Bill was brought 
in by the Socialists, providing for the 
seizing of the entire fortunes of the 
princely houses and their use for the 
unemployed, war invalids, war widows, 
war orphans, old age pensioners. It 
would have been an extreme thing to do, 
of course, but the resentment against the 
whole conduct of the princes was so keen 
that it looked at one time as if it would 
be carried out.. 

A Staggering Fact 

And carried out it might have been 
but for one provision of the law 
governing the Referendum—the pro¬ 
vision that at least half the electorate 
must support it to make it law. There 
are nearly forty million electors on the 
roll, so that it required nearly twenty 
million votes to carry it. Actually nearly 
fifteen millions voted for the Confiscation 
Bill, while those voting against were a 
little over half a million. 

That vote of nearly fifteen millions 
is a staggering fact. Though it does nor 
carry the^Confiscation Bill, it makes 
impossible any restoration of & the 
monarchy. Though the Kaiser has saved 
his money-bags, he has lost for ever, 
for himself and all his house, the confi¬ 
dence of his people and all chance of a 
return to the German throne. 

An Ample Fortune 

Though the Referendum has ruled 
out complete confiscation, it has made 
certain that the princes will get but a 
fraction of what they claim. The old man 
of Doom Castle may be breathing 
more freely, but he has anxieties before 
him, for the defeat of the Confiscation 
Bill only clears the way for the Govern¬ 
ment’s Compromise * Bill, which lays 
down in clear terms the distinction 
between wealth owned as individuals 
and what was held as trustees for the 
State. Yet the old man need not be 
downhearted, for he has already got out 
of the Prussian Government over a 
million pounds, with an allowance of 
nearly ^30,000 a year, while what ho 
carried off in jewellery, plate, and furni¬ 
ture to line his nest at Doom was an 
ample fortune in itself. 
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70 YEARS ON 
NORFOLK ISLAND 

An Old Inhabitant 
Passes On 

A SURVIVOR OF PITCAIRN 

To Norfolk Island, a dot in the Pacific 
Ocean, the Royal Mail regularly takes 
the C.N , and oftentimes brings back a 
kindly message from that solitary bit of 
the British Empire. 

While Britain struggles with its prob¬ 
lems of living this far-away island has 
its troubles too, and for a long time past 
has been manfully trying to right them 
with the help of a Royal Commission. 

The questions of Norfolk Island's laws 
and regulations are great ones to the 
islanders; but it has othe^ things to 
keep it in touch with the world outside. 
To London come kings and statesmen 
and the season’s American visitors ; to 
Norfolk Island comes a steamer bringing 
a hundred New Zealanders from Auck¬ 
land for a stay of five days on this spot, 
which, in spite of its smallness, has a 
place in our historj 7 . 

The World Forgetting 

The page that was written there in 
the old days of the Mutiny of the 
Bounty is recalled by the latest item of 
news to reach us from the island, the 
death of a Pitcairn Islander who came 
to Norfolk Island in 1856. In that year 
the descendants of the mutineers 
were removed from Pitcairn Island, and 
though some of ^hem returned David 
Buffett stayed on, 

He was barely twenty then, and he 
lived on in his new home for 70 of his 
96 years. What strange things happened 
in the world outside during those 
summers and winters of his placid life ! 
The Crimean War had just ended ; the 
Indian Mutiny was still to come. The 
United States was to struggle to unity 
through a Civil War ; Abraham Lincoln 
was to grow famous and die. The dis¬ 
united countries of Europe were to enter 
on struggle after struggle, leading up to 
the Great War when the old Pitcairn 
Islander David Buffett was over 80. 

Now the islanders have lost him, and we 
are sorry for the death of their old friend. 

THE MAN WHO WAS 
LOOKING FOR HIMSELF 
The Missing Watchman 

A sudden call in the night brought 
the fire brigades of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, racing to a street in which a 
building in the business quarter had 
collapsed with a thunderous crash of 
falling masonry. 

A cordon was drawn across the street 
and hurried inquiries were set on foot 
as to the people who had been in the 
building when it fell. Most of them had 
escaped, others were rescued, and then a 
dismayed report went round that one 
man was still missing. 

Volunteers were called for, and willing 
helpers joined the firemen in scouring 
the ruins. The fallen walls were probed, 
the very dust of the ruins was searched. 
In the darkness the searchers called to 
one another as they stumbled over 
timbers and the debris of the choked 
offices, but never came word that-the 
missing man was found. 

In one of the groups a volunteer 
paused to address the group leader, and 
asked him what the man was like who 
was missing, and what he had been doing 
in the building. The leader replied that 
he had never seen the man, but he 
believed his name was So-and-So, and 
he had been employed as a watchman. 
“So-and-So?" gasped the inquirer, 
“ Why, that’s my name! It can't be 
me we are looking for ? " 

But it was. The searcher was the 
missing watchman ! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Gathered 




Ifrr-iS 

1 ft 




Over 20,000 meals have to be supplied 
every day to the Barnardo Family, 
including about 1000 gallons of milk. 

Nearly ten million words are cabled 
or wirelessed across the Atlantic during 
every week. 

A florist whose name was omitted from 
the city telephone directory has been 
awarded damages by a New York Court. 

Last year the State of California 
turned out more than twenty million 
pounds’ worth of canned goods. 

50,000 Qood Deeds 

The Shaftesbury Society gives about 
50,000 poor children a day in the 
country every summer. 

An Engine’s Food 

Over 13 million tons of coal and 38 
million pints of oil were consumed on all 
the British railways last year. . 

Wonderful Waste of Labour 

A grain of rice on which 150 words had 
been engraved was sold for £100 at the 
Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
at Cairo. 

Sea Water for Chicago 

To take care of salt-water fish in a 
new aquarium in Chicago, a million 
gallons of sea water is to be taken in 
from the Atlantic coast. • 

World’s Largest Water-Wheels 

Two 40,000 horse-power water-wheels 
are to be installed by the Sao 'Paulo 
Tramway Company of Brazil. They 
will be the largest in the world. 

Swallows in a Truck 

A swallow's nest containing five eggs 
intact was found in a railway truck 
which had been delayed for some weeks 
at a Welsh railway station. 

The Cyclist's Dinner 

A cat and a stoat were fighting for 
possession of a rabbit. A passing cyclist 
killed the stoat, drove away the cat, 
and took the rabbit home for dinner. 

The Thickest Coal Seam 

What is said to be the thickest coal 
seam in the world -has been discovered 
in the Klip River Valley in South Africa. 
It measures 211 feet. 


Birds in a Gun 

One of the queerest nesting-places was 
chosen by a pair of tomtits, which reared 
a family within the muzzle of a captured 
German gun at Leighton Buzzard. 

Surprise for a Hotel 

A hotel in Montana received a 
pleasant surprise when oil suddenly 
started to come through its .water 
system, showing that the water well 
had become an oil well. 

An Ancient Oak 

An oak which has just been cut down 
at Wingerworth Hall, in Derbyshire, 
measured 18 feet round the butt and is 
said locally to be thousands of years old. 
Its wood is beingused in Balcewell Church. 

A Loud-speaker in St. Peter’s 

A loud-speaker has been* introduced 
at St. Peter's, Rome, making it pos¬ 
sible to hear in various parts of the 
cathedral where formerly not a word of 
the sermon could be heard. 

The League of Nations Union 

~ The League of Nations Union has 
during the last three years had a steady 
increase of 100,000 members a year. A 
month ago it had reached 551,842, and 
the number of branches was 2312. 

A Chance for Peter Puck 

A gold watch dropped by a passenger 
at Epping station was found still ticking 
and intact on the footboard of a train 
five stations farther on. When is a 
footboard a time-table ? asks Peter Puck. 

Centenarian SOS 

Digging in his garden at the head of 
Lake Superior, an American boy lately 
hit on a brass bottle containing this 
note : ** Fort Howard, February, 1830. 
Indians attacking. Ammunition running 
low.—J-D." 

The Excited Puddle 

A team of carthorses suddenly be¬ 
came excited when passing through*a 
puddle in Boston the other day, and 
investigation showed that a short- 
circuited cable had charged the puddle 
with about 100 volts of electricity. 


AMERICA AND ITS 
WIRELESS TANGLES 

Chaos of Broadcasters 

WHERE LAWS ARE MADE 
TO BREAK 

When anyone or anything is broad¬ 
cast in America they call it taking the 
air, just as one might say taking the 
stage. The trouble over there is that 
there are too many broadcasting stations 
taking the air, and trying to take more 
tlian their proper share of it. 

Lawlessness does not hide its head so 
cautiously across the Atlantic as here. 
A broadcasting company changed the 
wave-length of its messages from a 
Chicago station because it preferred a 
different wave-length. The United 
States Government, through its Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce, proceeded against 
the company in the law courts, and lost 
the case! 

While the trial was in progress the 
counsel for the company declared that 
the laws regulating the wireless lengths 


Is Your Mind Out of Work ? 

Imagine a great factory where 
little or no work is done, 
buildings that cover acres, miles 
of corridors and rooms, machines 
of a hundred kinds. Every 
scientific device, every scientific 
principle, is embodied in one room 
or another; the equipment is 
more perfect than anything before 
dreamed of. 

But that great plant, with all 
its possibilities, is standing idle, 
not abandoned, but not kept up. 

Only the footfalls of watchmen 
echo along' the empty corridors ; 
cobwebs are across the windows, 
round the door knobs, between the 
spokes of the flywheels ; and thick 
dust is over everything. The 
delicately-adjusted machinerj' is 
motionless, rusting silently away ; 
the whole wonderful plant is 
practically going to waste. 

What is this ? It is a scientist's descr.p- 
tion of the Average human mind. J f your 
mind is like this, like a great instrument 
not working, the C.N. Monthly will put 
it in order. My Magazine finds work 
for every mind to do. 


were unconstitutional. Before it was 
over thirty wireless stations had jumped 
at the opportunity afforded and notified 
the Government that if the Chicago 
broadcasting company won they, too, 
would change their wave-lengths to 
others that suited them better. 

There are now over 500 American 
broadcasting stations, most of which are 
hoping to change their wave-lengths, 
and would do so now except that they 
fear, in the first place, that the judge’s 
decision may be reversed, and, in the 
second place, that if everybody changed 
together nobody would hear anything. 

It is now said that the Chicago 
company meant no harm, but only took 
action in order to focus attention on the 
present unsatisfactory state of the law. 
What it has done still more clearly is to 
make it crystal clear that the law is 
little respected in America, which every¬ 
body knows. In England we make a 
law to keep. In America they make a 
law to break. i 


A QUEER MOVIE 
SHOW 

Pictures on the Arctic 
Snow 

THE ESKIMOS AND THE 
KAFFIRS 

The prize for the queerest kinemato- 
graph show ever given must surely go 
to Garp Rossman, who has wandered 
about the world with a camera, and 
has lately been to the Far North, where 
he photographed the Aurora Borealis. 

One day Mr. Rossman thought lie 
would reward his Eskimo helpers by 
a moving picture show. The story of 
what happened is to be found in his 
book called Black Sunlight, which has 
an introduction by the famous Arctic 
explorer Stefansson. 

There was no picture palace handy, of 
course, and although Mr. Rossman had 
several films with him and a portable 
projector he had no screen. However, 
he assembled his audience on a level 
spot, and built up a screen with blocks of 
hardened snow, which he smoothed 
down to an even surface. Night came. 
Then the entertainment began. 

Sun Dancers and Snow Dancers 

Squatting on the frozen ground, 
wrapped in furs but huddled close to 
one another for warmth, were the 
children of the North. Suddenly on the* 
screen appeared a party of Kaffirs, 
lightly clad in ostrich headdresses, 
wire bracelets, and wisps of animal 
skins. They carried spears and shields. 
All at once they began to do a war 
dance. Thrilling and terrifying it had 
been, that savage dance, under the 
burning Sun, with the tom-tonas beating. 

But after the first gasp of won¬ 
der at the magic of the white man 
the Eskimos broke into shrieks of 
laughter. Then, like one man, they 
leaped to their feet and started to (16 
their own dance. The white man should 
see that the men of the snow were as 
clever as the men of the sunshine. What 
a queer competition it was, living dancers 
against shadows ! 

Surely no kinematographer ever saw 
a stranger sight 1 


A THEATRE PAUL 
WOULD SEE 
Now Being Seen Again 

Archaeologists have been making 
some very interesting discoveries in 
ancient Corinth. 

Excavating on the site of the old 
theatre, they have found the whole of 
the orchestra, of very fine architecture, 
together with sculpture reliefs set up 
by the Greeks and Romans. One of 
the Roman subjects is a 'chariot race, 
one of the Greek a battle of giants. 

Paul must have known this Roman 
building when he plied his trade as a 
tent-maker with his hosts Aquila and 
Priscilla, and reasoned in the Synagogue, 
and appeared before Gallio, who cared 
for none of the things of * which the 
Apostle was accused. 

It was, of course, the Corinth of the 
Romans that Paul knew. The old 
Greek city had been destroyed two 
hundred years before for daring to make 
war on Rome. 


MILLIONS OF BURNING 
BARRELS 

Biggest Oil Fire in History 

The biggest oil fire in history occurred 
not long ago in California, when nearly 
ten million barrels of oil were destroyed. 

Fires broke out at two different 
places, one at San Luis and the other at 
La Brea, 250 miles away. In each case 
they were caused by lightning. Six 
million barrels were destroyed within 
the first four days of the fire at Sar 
Luis, which is the biggest that has cvei 
happened in the oil industry. 
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Mr. Silas Hocking 


TELLING TALES 
FOR 50 YEARS 

GENIUS OF A FAMOUS 
CORNISH MAN 

Mr. Silas Hocking and His 
Millions of Books 

TRIUMPH OF HEALTHY STORIES 

Congratulations to Mr. Silas Hocking ! 
He has just passed his jubilee as a 
married man, and, further, is nearly ap¬ 
proaching his jubilee 
as a novelist. 

In these days of 
hectic fiction, when 
everything can be 
found in the average 
novel in preference 
to the main staple of 
healthy British life 
and character, it is 
cheering to think 
that, in spite of his 
76 years, Air. Hocking 
is still writing the 
wholesome . kind of 
tales that he has been 
writing for nearly 
fifty years. Still he has a sale for his 
oldest books and a publisher’s welcome 
for his newest. 

There was a time when it was said 
that Air. Hocking had the biggest cir¬ 
culation of any English novelist, taking 
the total of all his books. He has sold 
millions of copies. 

Beginning Young 

This energetic Cornishman, ordained 
a minister when he was 20, beginning 
as a novelist when he was 28, continued 
as minister and novelist for 18' more 
years, and then, after retiring from the 
active ministry, wrote tale upon tale 
for 30 more years, so that he has lost 
count of the number of his books. He 
knows that it is more than 70, and it is 
probably one for every year of his long life. 

Why is it that Mr. Hocking has been 
able to write so much and keep his 
public still expectant ? The answer is 
extremely simple. It is because, he has 
* a natural gift for telling a tale. 

His Power 

The power of making a story move on 
in brisk expectancy is the first, the 
second, and the third qualification for 
any novelist. Without it he is fated to 
labour largely in vain.- He may be a 
fine analyst of character and an expert 
in social problems; he may be able 
to etch memorable pictures in words 
and have ingenuity in scheming tanta¬ 
lising* plots; but if he cannot keep a 
plain story marching on he will not long 
satisfy his readers, however numerous 
may be his other gifts. 

That engaging stir is exactly what 
Air. Hocking has been able to impart 
to his stories. From time to time, 
for longer than we care to acknowledge, 
we have tried Air. Hocking’s art afresh. 
** Here is Silas Hocking again ; let us 
see how he is wearing,” we have said ; 
and Hie result lias always been the same. 

His Naturalness 

He has caught us. We have wanted to 
read on and on. The characters might 
be homely, everyday people, promising 
no staggering sensations, but they lived 
and moved, and we wanted to see.what 
came next. Producing a novel has been 
to Silas Hocking no agonising, elaborate 
task, but the spontaneous 3^et arresting 
utterance of a natural storyteller. 

And all Air. Hocking’s books that we 
have seen have been sound ; in their 
morality and tender in their humanity. 
They have offered sweet companion¬ 
ships to their readers, and glimpses of 
lives worth imitating. Nearly half a 
century of such labour, reaching millions 
of readers, is no little thing, and such a 
feat deserves that words of acknow¬ 
ledgment should not wait till Air. 
Hocking’s activities have ceased. In 
the name of cleanliness and health in 
fiction, we pay him our tribute at this 
pleasant time of jubilee. 


GREAT PEACE 
MARCH 

LAW, NOT WAR 

Will the Government Sign a 
Famous Clause ? 

WHAT IT MEANS 

On a glorious Saturday afternoon the 
other day ten thousand women marched 
into Hyde Park and held a great meeting 
against war and in support of the League. 

The meeting' was the climax of a 
wonderful pilgrimage in which women 
from all parts of England, and from 
Wales and Scotland, had marched along 
the country roads to London, holding 
meetings in the towns and villages as 
they passed. As the pilgrims entered 
the park they were met by a quaintly- 
dressed company of young women and 
children representing in symbolic fashion 
the Coming of Peace. 

In Blue and Silver 

The pilgrims were headed by a woman 
on a white horse, wearing a long blue 
mantle embroidered with silver doves. 
Each pilgrim wore a blue armlet with a 
white dove worked on it, and besides 
the beautiful banners of the many 
societies working for peace there were 
hundreds of little blue flags fluttering in 
the breeze. 

Thousands were waiting tlieir arrival, 
and together they grouped themselves 
round 22 platforms,, from which they 
were addressed by about eighty speakers, 
leaders of thought in many spheres. 

The resolution urged the Government 
to agree to submit all international dis¬ 
putes to conciliation or arbitration and 
to take the lead in the Disarmament 
Conference of the League. 

What the Pilgrims Wanted 

It. is true, of course, that the Govern¬ 
ment has already broadly agreed to 
submit all disputes to arbitration, but 
one object of the pilgrimage was to 
show what remains to be done. The 
most important thing remaining is the 
signing of what is generally known as the 
Optional Clause. 

By Article 13 of the Covenant 
members of the League agree that they 
will submit to arbitration disputes 
which they recognise as suitable, and 
the Article goes on to declare that 
among disputes ” generally suitable ” 
are those regarding the interpretation 
of a treaty, any question of international 
law, and questions of fact concerning 
supposed breaches of obligations. 

The Optional Clause 

That seems clear enough till we come 
to the attitude of the Government to the 
clause dealing with such cases in the 
agreement setting up the Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice. This clause recognises 
it as compulsory to accept the authority 
of the Court in cases of the kind de¬ 
scribed in the Covenant. But the 
adoption of the clause is not compulsory, 
and the British Government has so far 
refused to adopt it. The Government 
gives as its reason for refusing a desire 
to retain the power to decide for 
itself as each dispute comes up whether 
or not it is suitable for decision by the 
International Court. 

The people who organised the pil¬ 
grimage think it is very dangerous for 
the Government to retain this power, 
not only because it might be carried off 
its feet in the excitement of the moment, 
but chiefly because it makes people in 
other countries suspicious of our sin¬ 
cerity, and is a thoroughly bad example 
to other Governments. That is why 
one of the first demands of people whose 
motto is ” Law, not War” is that our 
Government should not hesitate to sign 
the Optional Clause. I 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 

IN HISTORY 

America Free 

On July 4, 1776, American Independence 
was signed at Philadelphia. 

Wc, therefore, the representatives 
ol the United States of America, in 
general Congress assembled, appealing 
to the Supreme Judge of the world for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in 
the name and by authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare. That these United 
Colonics arc, and of right ought to be, 
FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES ; 
that they are absolved from all allegi¬ 
ance to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and 
the State of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as 
FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES, 
they have full power to levy war, con¬ 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which INDEPENDENT STATES 
may of right do. And for the support 
of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of DIVINE PROVI¬ 
DENCE, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honour. 

From the Declaration of Independence 


PREHISTORIC MAN OF 
PREDMOST 

An Epoch-making Discovery 

A discovery that will profoundly 
affect current views as to the attain¬ 
ments of Palaeolithic man has been 
made in the loess, a wind-borne deposit 
of glacial origin, at Prcdinost, in Aloravia, 
by Professor D. K. Absolon. 

For years past it has been felt that if 
some site could’ be found where the 
conditions favoured the preservation of 
the more fragile objects used by our 
prehistoric ancestors the result would 
show that these people were not so 
primitive as had been imagined. 

This opinion has been confirmed by 
the discoveries made at Prcdmost, where 
a scries of bone and other implements of 
the ancient Aurignacian hunters of 
30,000 years ago have been unearthed. 

Who would have believed that at this 
period man was making ivory forks, 
large spoons of mammoth bone, daggers 
of the leg-bones of lions, cylindrical 
pieces of mammoth tusk with eyelets 
for lassoes, buckles in bone and ivory for 
fastening clothes, ornamented bone 
handles in which were inserted flaked 
flint blades for knives, and tomahawks 
of mammoth rib with a hole in one end 
in which was fixed a piece of polished 
bone of axe-like form ? 

The Aurignacian Hunters 

We now know, thanks to Professor 
Absolon, that these things were indeed 
made in Palaeolithic times, and so a 
new chapter of man’s past has been 
opened for us. 

So complete arc these new fiuds that 
it is not difficult to reconstruct the scene 
that would have met our eyes could we 
have been present at‘Prcdmost when 
the Aurignacian hunters occupied their 
rock-sheltcr home. One can imagine 
the women making implements of the 
chase for 'the absent hunters and 
attending to the preparation of food and 
clothing ; the old men ilaking flints and 
shaping bone and ivory ; the smoke of 
the camp fires ; and, as dusk was falling, 
the return of the mammoth-slayers with 
their trophies. 

We must conclude that these people 
had a language, and were able to tell each 
other of the day’s adventures and plan 
their doings for the morrow. Their dis¬ 
appearance from Prcdmost was almost 
certainly due to the gradual cooling of 
the climate and the laying down of the 
loess, which covered up the old encamp¬ 
ment and preserved it for the enlighten¬ 
ment of the twentieth century. 


BRIGHTEST POINT 
IN THE SKY 

THE PATH OF JUPITER 

Giant Planet that was Once a 
Fiery Sun 

1300 TIMES BIGGER THAN 
THE EARTH 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Jupiter is now to be seen low in the 
south-east, rising at about a quarter 
to eleven at the beginning of next week 
and half an hour earlier at the end. So 
after 11 o’clock this, the brightest point 
in the night sky, should be easily found. 

Jupiter will be an object of the greatest 
interest in the’evening sky for the rest 
of the year, rising half an hour earlier 
each week as the summer wanes. He is 
travelling westward in the constellation 
of Capricornus, but far from all bright 
stars, liis path for the next five months 
being indicated on the star map, where 
it will be seen that Jupitcr will approach 
and pass above the third-magnitude star 
Delta in Capricornus. He is now about 
eight times the Moon’s width away. 

He will continue to travel westward 
till October 14, when he will cease his 
apparent retrograde path, and then turn 
to the left and travel along his direct 


JUPITER • ' * Aug.l. 


-•Oct.14- 

''Sept.l 


July 15 


*De/ta in 
Capricornus 


The path of Jupiter until December 1 

path toward the cast. As readers of 
the C.N. know, this curious path is due 
to perspective, resulting from our 
Earth’s motion along a circular orbit 
within Jupiter’s, and at a more rapid rate. 

Jupiter will slightly increase in 
brilliance in the course of the next 
month, during which lie will come nearer. 
At present he is about 385 million miles, 
away ; but on August 15, when he will 
be at his nearest to us, his distance will 
be 374,280,000 miles. 

This great world, 1300 times the size 
of ours, is considered to have been 
miniature sun until the last few hundred 
million years ; and so, like a great many 
others known among the stellar host, 
our Sun would then have appeared as 
a double star to any inhabitants on a 
distant world of another solar system. 

Then Jupiter’s temperature was nearly 
as great as that of our Sun at the pre¬ 
sent time, so he would, in consequence, 
have been very much larger. But as 
lie has been cooling through long ages, 
and parting with so much of liis energy, 
Jupiter has shrunk to a much smaller 
world. For now it is considered to have 
been proved that radiation through long 
periods of time will reduce a body’s 
mass, so that it actually radiates itself 
away to a considerable extent, as it pours 
out Its heat, light, and electrical energy. 

Colossal Belts of Cloud 

Jupiter is even now apparently in a 
boiling state, or nearly so, as regards 
water. It is probable that this only 
exists as steam or vapour, entering largely, 
into tlic composition of the colossal 
belts of cloud which completely envelop 
him. But their varied tints of grey, 
gold, anil white indicate different 
temperatures for different layers, and 
also varied constituents. 

While many details come and go with 
constant change, as with terrestrial 
cloud areas,, other details persist for 
many years in a most remarkable 
manner. This is one of Jupiter’s 
problems awaiting solution. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Venus in 
the east, Mars south-east. In the evening 
Mercury west-north-west, Saturn south-west; 
and Jupiter southeast at midnight. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 


A Risky Adventure 

CHAPTER £9 

A Fit of Nerves 

hen they neared the lantern 
raised to arrest them its 
wavering rays plucked a pallid face 
out of the sea-wraith, so startling in 
the darkness that Fruppeny drew 
back with a catch of the breath. 
But this effect disappeared in a 
fleeting instant as the figure of the 
lantern-bearer showed underneath 
and the crunch of his feet ap¬ 
proached them over the shingle. 

The one-eyed man jerked his 
round for the suitcase and put 
it into Fruppeny’s outstretched 
fingers. 

“ You’ll walk the rest/' he said. 
" It's but a few paces." Then, as 
soon as his passenger had clambered 
down, he leaned over and whispered, 
“ You’ll remember them cottages, 
sir." Immediately he turned his 
horse and jogged off. 

The figure approaching over the 
shingle was close now, and Fruppeny 
hastened forward, gripping his suit¬ 
case. A voice greeted him, and he 
gave some response andshookhands. 

Maybe it was only the chill of the 
fog which made the hand he was 
grasping feel cold as marble. 

" I am sorry I couldn't get down 
to the Bay to meet you, Smith. 
Have you managed all right ? ” 

" Yes, thank you, sir,” he replied. 

" Well, we’re not far off now. Can 
you see your way through this 
mist ? Follow me close and keep 
your eyes on my lantern." 

He felt shingle and sand under¬ 
foot and next, when they turned, 
the firmer surface of turf; until 
presently, after brushing past whins 
and stout tufts, they pulled up in 
front of a low, unillumined outline. 
His host gave a call. A door 
creaked back on its hinges. At once 
a finger of light divided the gloom. 

" There ! In with you ! " lie was 
bidden. 

It occurred to him that when his 
host came out to n\ect him just now 
he might have left the door- open 
behind him to help to light them 
back. But he supposed that the air 
was too full of mist, and, chilled to 
the bone by' his ride in the open 
vehicle, he forgot all else at 
sight of the blazing log fire which 
roared and crackled at the end of 
the low-roofed room. 

“ There ! Off with that coat and 
warm yourself! " Mr, Hatz cried. 

From a deep-backed chair in 
front of the fire a figure rose to its 
feet as Mr. Hatz spoke and limped 
forward by the aid of a rubber-shod 
stick. It was that of a gaunt man 
.with high shoulders and cheekbones 
so prominent that they stretched 
the skin across his face like drawn 
parchment. In hue, too, it re¬ 
sembled parchment or ivory. 

." Ah, Lapp," Mr. Hatz was 
exclaiming, " here’s our friend 
Smith." To Fruppeny he re¬ 
marked, " My friend Mr. Lapp." 

They shook hands; the gaunt 
man limped back to his chair, and 
after a warm and some talk con¬ 
cerning the journey Fruppeny was 
shown to his room by his host. 
When he came down again he 
found the table laid for a meal. 

They, ate this meal in singular 
spells of silence which more and 
more drove Fruppeny’s eyes to his 
plate ; yet every time he happened 
to raise his head he surprised the gaze 
of the lame man brooding upon him. 

Uncomfortable and vaguely dis¬ 
quieted by this, he was relieved 
when almost immediately after 
Mr. Hatz suggested that he might 
like to get off to bed. 

" Good-night and good dreams 
to you ! " he said very cordially. 
But Fruppeny noticed that the 
lame man said nothing. 

Downstairs amid the distraction 
of his arrival the moaning of the 
sea had passed from his ears. But 
immediately he was alone in his 
room upstairs the house seemed 
filled with that deep, monotonous 
sobbing. " It will send me to 
sleep," he said, as he blew out his 
candle. But he didn’t sleep. 


© By Gunby Hadath 

As soon as his head touched the 
pillow it was invaded bj' a swarm of 
wide-awake thoughts. They began 
by telling liim that it w r as no good 
pretending any longer that he didn’t 
feel disappointed with his queer re¬ 
ception, They reminded him, these 
thoughts -which would not be stifled, 
of his driver’s cautious whisper 
and cautious remarks, which 
seemed to be trying to warn him 
against something. Against what ? 
Against the loneliness of this place ? 
Yes, of course; against nothing else, 
not against the two rather strange 
men downstairs. For his one-eyed 
driver knew nothing about Mr. Hatz. 

. " No more do you ! " his thoughts 
answered very suddenly. 

" Jimini ! " said he to himself. 
" This won’t do ! " 

He knew what it was ! He felt 
so queer and uncomfortable because 
that long ride through the mist had 
depressed him. 

He sat up and punched his pillow 
to make it more comfortable. 

" I’m going to have a jolly good 
time here ! " said he. “ Tomorrow 
we’ll explore. Perhaps we’ll go for 
a sail. New Hat’s sure to have a 
boat, and he’ll teach me to sail it!" 

He closed his eyes. And immedi¬ 
ately they were shut a cold, pallid 
face with skin like parchment re¬ 
turned and secmeijl to be hanging 
and brooding over his own. It was 
now the colour of wax, very pale 
in the darkness ; it appeared so real 
that he scarcely dared to open his 
eyes for fear of finding it actually 
bending over him. 

Struggling against this night¬ 
mare, he stretched his hand to his 
candle, which stood with a box of 
matches on the table beside his bed. 
He would not light the candle, how¬ 
ever, but lay for some time with his 
eyes open, staring at the ceiling, 
while once more his thoughts 
turned and twisted. 

This moaning sea whose sobs he 
could not shut out; the one-eyed 
man's sly hints and mysterious 
man net; his arrival in a fog, and 
his first sight of Mr. Hatz; the 
silence at supper and the sensation 
of being watched. 

Thus far his thoughts had led 
him when consciousness ceased and 
he drifted into a heavy and dream¬ 
less slumber. 

Pie woke suddenly with a start.' 
The room was pitch black. The 
ceaseless drone of the sea came out 
of the still night. But as his senses 
returned and he lay with his cars 
on the stretch he knew that it was 
not the sea which had awakened 
him. Jt was the sound of voices in 
the room underneath, the stealth} 7 , 
deep-pitched hum of voices in 
argument. 

He lit a match and looked at his 
watch. It was just three o’clock. 

CHAPTER 30 

The Figure In the Doorway 

Pruppeny was aroused in the 
■ morning by a knocking on his 
door and a voice calling him which 
he recognised as his host’s. As he 
leaped to his window and opened it 
to its widest, letting in a flood of 
salt air and bright sunshine, his 
apprehensions of the night-time 
vanished as utterly as yesterday’s 
mist and chilly . darkness had 
vanished. The sea was moaning 
still, but feathered with gold, which 
ran glittering from crest to crest of 
the waves. On the lofty arch of the 
sky one white cloud was lingering, 
like some fleecy puffball on a blue 
cushion. Sky and sea and air were 
smiling' together. 

Fruppeny drank deep of the 
glories of morning, and was at his 
window still when a tap at the door 
was followed by the appearance of 
an old woman, whom he recognised 
as the one who had cleared away 
supper. She was dragging a hip¬ 
bath, breathing hard as she did so, 
and he darted across the room to 
relieve her of it. She gave him a 
nod of thanks, and he wished her 
good morning. 


"Isn’t it a topping morning!" 
, he cried. 

With a dull, uncomprehending 
look in return the old woman 
hobbled off; bub came . back 
immediately with two cans of water, 
which she set down by the bath. 

" I say," he inquired excitedly,. 
" is ‘jt sea water ? " Once more he 
received no answer. 

She had reached the door. He 
pattered across and caught her, 
wondering what made the old 
thing so unsociable and wanting to 
find out whether he was keeping 
T>reakfast waiting.. From the way 
Mr. Hatz had come thumping on 
his door he feared that he must have 
overslept and be late. But she 
shook lier head from side to side 
while he spoke, and then touched 
her cars and her mouth with a 
shaking finger. 

She was deaf and dumb, then ! 
The discovery startled him slightly. 
And when her shambling footsteps 
had dragged themselves off he 
wondered, while he splashed about 
in the water, whether she had other 
servants to help her. 

At breakfast this speculation was 
soon dissolved. For seeing his eyes 
on the old crone as she Went in and 
out Mr. Hatz gave a curious smile, 
and then remarked slowly: " I 
suppose. Smith, you’ve discovered 
that Hannah’s stone deaf ? " 

“ Yes," said Fruppeny uneasily, 
turning his gaze from her. 

" And dumb ? " said Mr. Hatz, 
with a queerer smile. 

" Yes," he muttered again. 

" She's a deaf mute, Smith. She 
can’t speak and she can’t hear. 
And she’s the only soul but we three 
about the place." 

From the other end of the table 
the lame man raised his head 
sharply, and either it was only Frup¬ 
peny’s fancy or his eyes found his 
companion’s and held them a 
moment. " You see," Mr. Hatz 
added then in a hurried fashion, 
"it's no easy job to get a servant 
out here. Smith. So we have to 
make the best shift that we can." 
The lame man dropped his glance 
and went 'on with his breakfast. 

Leaving him afterwards in his 
seat by the fireplace, Fruppeny 
went out of doors with the other. 
Bv the shifting light of the lantern 
on his arrival, and in his natural 
feeling of strangeness last night, 
he had been unable to get a good 
look at his host yet. But now he 
could do so. 

Rather under than over the 
average height, Mr. Hatz had an 
active face with thin, restless lips. 
Whether he spoke or listened they 
were always in movement, as though 
he were holding ceaseless debate 
with himself. His eyes, which were 
very light, were never still either. 

So much Fruppeny noticed as 
they walked on ;. and presently 
when his companion gripped at his 
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elbow to help him over some 
awkward ledges of rock he felt, 
again the shock, even through his 
’sleeve, of the unnatural coldness of 
the man's hand. 

His voice was the best part about 
him, Fruppeny decided. Except 
when he was muttering to himself 
its fullness and roundness strangely 
belied his appearance. . 

We’re lonely here. Smith," he 
said. " There's nothing much 
doing. I hope the sea didn’t keep 
you awake in the night ? " 

Fruppeny shook his head. No 
reason to own he had slept badly. 

The restless eyes had veered from 
the sea to his face. ".You’ll soon 
grow accustomed to it," the hearty 
tones uttered. " Lapp and I sleep 
like tops through it. Nothing dis¬ 
turbs us. And you'11 keep early 
hours while you’re staying with me. 
We are always in bed by ten.” 

It was on the tip of Fruppeny’s 
tongue to inquire outright if they 
fiad gone up at ten last night, or 
had he dreamed those voices which 
woke him up ? If he. had not, what 
object could Hatz have in volun¬ 
teering such an unnecessary lie ? 

This troubled Fruppeny. " About 
three o'clock in the morning," he 
stammered, " I fancied I heard 
people talking!" 

" Ah, that would be the sea," 
was the quick rejoinder. “ It sounds 
that way some nights ; just like 
people talking. When did you hear 
from your guardian ? ’’ 

" Not," said Fruppeny cautiously, 

" since he wrote about your invita¬ 
tion." 

" He hasn't sent you his address, 
then ? You don’t know where he 
is now ? " 

" I don’t know," said Fruppeny. 

" Ah, but if you wanted to write 
to him where could you write ? 
Could you write ? " 

Fruppeny shrugged his shoulders, 
a little surprised by the touch- of 
eagerness that had come into the 
other’s tone. But if eagerness it 
were it had gone in an instant, as | 
liis host said more musingly, " So 
you’re glad to be here, eh ? We 
must have some rare talks. Smith ! " 

The restless lips said this over 
and over to themselves. " Rare 
talks ! We’Jl have some rare talks," 
he heard them repeating. It gave 
him an odd sensation. It sounded 
uncanny. He exclaimed: "Mr. 
Hatz, you’ve a lot to tell me about 
Vera Cruz ? " 

Hatz let the lids drop over his 
eyes for an instant. " Oh, plenty 
of time for that," he answered 
uncomfortably. " Come, I’ll take 
you across in the direction of the 
quicksands. In the old days, Smith, 
before the sea went back, many a 
noble ship was driven aground 
there to destruction. You can still 
see the bones of one that the sands 
have picked. The rocks won’t let 
her go." 

" Fast still! ’’ followed his ner¬ 
vous echoing mutter. “ Fast still.! 
They hold lier bones fast." 

He strode ahead for awhile ; then 
stopped and wheeled round again. 

" Smith," he said, " we’ll go back. 
We’ll talk better inside." 

" But," said Fruppeny, demur¬ 
ring, " it’s more fun out here." 

His companion walked on slowly, 
but kept looking back. He seemed 
of a sudden more nervous, and aH 
on edge, like a man who is expecting 
something he fears. Then he halted 
once more and stared over the 
waters. His restless eyes scanned 
every point of the compass. 

" No," lie muttered, " we'd better 
go back. We’ll go back.'.' 

As Fruppeny went on his heels 
up the rocky path he came into 
sight of two things which revived 
his uneasiness. The first was that 
all the visible blinds had been 
drawn. The second was the figure 
of Mr. Lapp, waiting. 

He was standing in the doorway, 
leaning forward upon his staff, his 
head thrown further fonvard from 
his high shoulders. This attitude, 
his wax-white face, his intent, 
brooding eyes, the cruel set of the 
lips upon the drawn skin, gave to 
his appearance a startling malevo¬ 
lence and reminded Fruppeny of 
some great bird of prey. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The King’s Secret 

T^he young King Ycdoyo sat 
* meditating over the day 
that had just ended. Everything 
seemed very strange, and lie 
still could not believe. that he 
had really been crowned king 

" Siko," lie' said, addressing 
the armour-bearer who was in 
attendance, " do you think L 
si jail make a good king ? " 

" That, sir, I cannot say," 
replied Siko tactfully; "or, 
I think, am ever like to say, 
as you do not mean to rule 
personally.” 

Yodoyo laughed. 

" How well you know me, 
Siko ! How did you guess that 
1 did not mean to rule ? 1 have 
told no one. Still, since you do 
know, no matter, and it certainly 
affects you very much. Now 
that I have conquered this 
people, won all that I set out 
to win, the desire to be their 
king has- passed away. I want 
to explore fresh fields, make 
more conquests, seek fresh 
honours. So 1 w T ant you to take 
my place and reign in my stead, 
for it will not be the first time 
that you have passed for me.” 

At first Siko was loth to under¬ 
take such a responsibility, but 
finally he consented. 

" But," he added, " only on 
condition that you do not stay 
away longer than a year.” 

Thus it was that Siko became 
king, and that Yodoyo was*able 
to ride out of the city gates' 
untroubled and almost unnoticed. 

At first things seemed very 
strange to Siko, for he was 
little more than a boy himself, 
and he used to long for the day 
when Yodoyo would return from 
his travels and relieve him o. 
his duties. Then one night, 
when the year was almost up, 
Siko w r as lying in his bed of 
State when he heard the window- 
open softly and saw' a dark 
figure steal in. 

Leaping from his bed, lie 
called out: " Who goes there ? " 
I bring a message from King 
Yodoyo," came the reply. " He 
is in a sorry plight, a captive 
in the enemy’s hands, and cqn- 
demned to die. He asks that 
you send out help as quickly as 
you can." 

Siko lost no time, and at daw n 
w r as marching at the head of an 
army in the direction of the, 
neighbouring country. He was 
forced to give away Yodoyo’s 
secret, but he, lelt everything 
must be sacrificed in the hope 
of saving the king. 

Coming upon -the enemy un¬ 
awares, Siko and his men met 
with little difficulty in quelling 
them, and before long Siko was 
in Y r odoyo’s cell. 

" Oh, Siko," he exclaimed, 
" how glad I am to see you, 
for I feared that it would be 
too late—that I should die, 
and that you would think 1 iiad 
‘not kept my word to return in a 
year’s time ! But come, let us 
leave this dreary place and talk 
of happier days to come, for I 
have had my fill of Avarfare and 
in captivity learned that peace 
is a nobler thing than war." 
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Harl^, Had! the Lad a t Heaven’s Gate Sings 


DF MERRYMAN 

" H AS your brother had an 
accident ? I see he has his 
hand bandaged.”" 

“ Yes. Reckless driving.” 

“ Ah ! a motor-cycle, I suppose.” 
“No; a nail” 

□ 0 0 
Hidden Trees 

The following clues indicate the 
names of eight trees. Can 
you find out what they are ? 

A receptacle. 

Fifty, and a bridge. 

Part of the coast 
A testament, and two-thirds of 
a large bird. 

A plan, and a French article. 
Senior. 

Part of the hand. 

To languish. Solutions next week 

0 0 0 
Do You Live at Greenwich ? 

Jn Domesday Book the name is 
spelt Grenviz, and another old 
spelling is Grenawic.. This is from 
the two Old English words Grene 
and wic, and the meaning is the 
grassy town or dwelling, a descrip¬ 
tion which Greenwich partly merits 
even today on account of its fine 
park. 

0 0 0 
Hats of the World 



When is a lamp-post a lamp¬ 
lighter ? 

When the lamp is taken off. 

0 0 0 



Yugoslavia Caucasus 

0 0 0 

Raising a Laugh 

A laughing Hyena growled 
“ Bah ! 

1 am weary of shouting Ha, ha 1 
I must try something new, 
But He, he 1 wouldn’t do. 
Would Ho, ho ? Yes, I’ve hit it— 
hurrah I ” 

0 0 0 

Not for Sale 

A lady who was looking about in 
an antique shop with a view to 
purchasing something old noticed 
a quaint figure, the head and 
shoulders of which appeared above 
the counter. 

“ What is that Japanese idol 

worth ? ” she inquired. 

The salesman replied in a sub¬ 
dued tone: 

“ Worth about half a million, 

madam; it’s the proprietor.” 

0 0 3 

A Picture Puzzle 



Find the names of the objects in this pic¬ 
ture, and then, by taking one letter from 
each word, spell the names of 1. A mon- 
key-like animal. 2. A very useful animal. 

3. A small but very destructive animal, and 

4. A large bird which is wild or do¬ 
mesticated. Can you do this ? 

Solutions next week 

0 0 0 

W HY a washerwoman like 'a big 
ship ? 

Because she draws much water. 



Sharpened up 

The Razor sighed, “ I’m rather 
dull.” 

The Strop replied, “ That’s true ; 
But if you’ll let me be your friend 
I’ll put an edge on you.” 

So now the Razor, thanks to Strop, 
Is keen as keen can be; 

And there is not in all the land 
A sharper boy than he ! 

0 0 0 

A Geometrical Word 
To three parts of a cross add a 
circle complete, 

Let two semicircles a perpendicular 
meet; 

Next add a triangle set up on two 
feet, 

And two semicircles in a sequence 
quite neat, 

With a circle,entire concluding the 
suite; 

And a herb you will have, used by 
poor and by great. 

Solution next week 

□ 0 0 
Not on Speaking Terms 
\Yhen a local train stopped at a 
little country station an 
infuriated passenger jumped out 
and rushed up to the guard. 

“ What does this mean ? ” he 
yelled. “I wanted to get out at 
the previous station and you didn’t 
stop there, although the time¬ 
table shows that you ought to.” 

• “ Quite so, sir; but we don’t 
stop there now because the driver 
and I have quarrelled with the 
stationmaster at that place.” 
000 

Do You Know Me ? 

}J[Y first is in railway but not in 
tram, 

My second’s in chicken but not in 
ham, 

My third is in cricket but not in 
bat, 

My fourth is in kitten but not in 
cat, 

My fifth is in pencil but not in ink, 
My sixth is in floating but not in 
sink, 

My seventh’s in blackbird but not 
in crow, 

My eighth is in reaping but not in 
mow, 

My ninth is in sketching but not in 
draw, 

My tenth is in peeping but not in 
saw, 

My eleventh’s in steamer but not 
in boat, 

My twelfth is in river but not in 
moat. 

My whole is a player in all cricket 
matches 

Who often has chances of making 
good catches. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’3 PUZZLES 
Do You Know Us? 

Fire-irons—poker, tongs, and shovel. 

A Picture Puzzle 

Sun, sunflower, Sunday, sunfish, sun¬ 
dial, sunstroke, sunshade. 

A Riddle in Rhyme. Pencil 
Who Was He ? 

The Student of Fossils was Cuvier 


Jacko Has a Bad Fright 

|V/[r. Jacko was wild when he saw a lot of men beginning to 
1V * dig up the road through the village. He said it was a 
perfect scandal. 

“ It’s the second time this year ! " he exclaimed indignantly. 
“ I don't know why we have roads if we can't use them.” 

But when he heard that the men were laying pipes to bring 
a better water-supply to the place he rather changed his tune. 

" Very right and proper/' he said approvingly. “ It's about 
time spmething was done." . 

Jacko thought so too. It was a long time since there had 
been any excitement in the village, and he rushed off at once 
to see what the men were doing. 

As a matter of fact the men were not enjoying themselves 
at all, for it was a very hot day. They kept mopping their 
foreheads and complaining of the heat, and none of them felt 
like giving Jacko any information. 



They weren’t half so frightened as Jacko 


“ What are we doing ? 


Why, 


said one of them crossly, 
getting sunstroke, if I'm not very much mistaken." 

All the other men laughed at that, and Jacko felt very 
annoyed. He stuck his head in the air and walked away. 

But his head was so much in the air that he couldn't see where 
he was going. He fell head foremost into the trench that the 
men were digging ! 

That made the men laugh more than ever. But the noise 
made the foreman look round; and as the heat had made 
him in a bad temper, too, he was furious. 

" Get out of here ! " he roared, making a dive at Jacko. 

Jacko easily gave him the slip, and. the foreman thought 
that, that was the end of it. 

But Jacko hadn’t gone very far. He had hidden himself in 
one of the big pipes which were heaped up beside the road ; 
and there he lay watching everything that went on. 

“ I'll have some fun out of this ! " he said to himself with a 
mischievous grin. 

He didn't have long to wait. Soon two of the men came along 
and seized the pipe. They carried it across the ^road, fairly 
groaning at the weight. 

“ Serves 'em right," said Jacko to himself. " It's my turn 
to laugh now." 

But he didn't laugh very long. The foreman came up 
officiously and blew a whistle, and suddenly the pipe was lowered 
into the trench with a bump. 

“ Help! I 'll be buried alive!" shrieked Jacko. 

The men had the shock of their lives. But they weren't half 
so frightened as Jacko. 


The paragraph on the right i$ a French 

Fares, Please! 

A Paris newspaper relates 
that an old English lady recently 
went for a drive along the 
boulevards in an omnibus, and 
seated herself among the first- 
class passengers. When the 
guard came along she tendered 
him a 25-centime piece, and, 
despite his efforts to explain that 
the lowest fare was 60 centimes, 
the old lady did not budge. 

He motioned Jo her to get 
down and stopped the bus to 
allow her to alight’ but without 
avail. 

In desperation at the' delay 
he decided to face the loss on the 
fare, and courteously handed the 
old lady a 60-centime ticket. . 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Places, s’ii vous Plait! 

Un journal de Paris raconte 
qu’une vieille dame anglaise fit 
recemment une course en auto¬ 
bus le long des boulevards, et 
s’assit aux premieres. Quand le 
receveur passa, elle lui tendit une 
piece de 25 centimes, et malgre 
les efforts que fit Temploye pour 
lui expliquer que le prix mini¬ 
mum etait de 60 centimes, la 
vieille dame ne bougea pas. 

II lui fit signe de desccndre et 
arreta I’autobus pour lui per- 
mettre de le faire,’ mais en vain, 

Desespere de ce retard, il 
decida d’en prendre son parti, et 
remit courtoisement a la vieille 
dame un ticket de 60 centimes. 


j 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Message 

eff leaned over the garden 
wall and talked to his 
little friend Alec. 

"It's my daddy’s birthday 
today," he told him, " and he's 
leaving Buenos Aires for home." 

" Buenos Aires is a long way 
away," replied Alec, " but it 
will be lovely when yoyr 
Daddy gets back. Do you think 
he will take you to the Zoo ? " 

" I expect he will, and to 
the Tower of London as well. 
Oh, look, Alec! There's a 
Punch and Judy Show." 

Just then Jeffs mother called 
him into the house, and asked 
him to go to the post office with 
a cable to his Daddy. 

" Just to wish him many 
happy returns of the day and a 
good voyage," she said. " His 
boat leaves at twelve o'clock." 

Jeff ran off down the street ; 
but before he had gone very 
far Alec and two or three other 
little boys caught hold of him 
and begged him to come along 
and see the Punch and Judy. 

" I have a cable to send to 
my daddy," said Jeff; but the 
others told him it would not 
take a second just to see what 
Mr. Punch was doing, and Dog 
Toby was wonderful. 

So Jeff said: “ I'll watch 
only for a minute, then." 

But when he was close to the 
show he forgot all about the 
cable, and laughed and clapped 
his hands as the others did. 
When it was all over the church 
clock chimed twelve o’clock ! 

" Oh," he said, " what shall 
I do ? " and he ran as quickly 
as he could to the post, office. 

" Please," he said breathless¬ 
ly, “ is the church clock fast?" 

" No," said the postmistress. 
" Why do you ask ? " 

" Mother gave me a cable to 
send to my daddy at Buenos 
Aires. His boat leaves for 



He forgot the cable 


I 


England at noon, and now 
shan't be able to wish him a 
happy birthday ! " 

" Give me your cable," said 
the postmistress kindly ; 4 ‘itwill 
be there well before noon. Time 
in Buenos Aires is about four 
hours earlier than in England," 
she explained, " anti your 
daddy is probably just eating 
his breakfast! " 
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WINDMILL AEROPLANE • FREEING THE SLAVES • CHIEF SCOUT IN A CANOE 



Bringing Ireland’s Railways Up to Date—The Irish Free State Railways have lately adopted Work Before Play—-The only way to keep a cricket pitch in good condition is to roll it con- 
Pullman carriages, two of which are here seen being shipped from Birkenhead to Dublin stantly, and in this picture we see a Nottingham team hauling the roller over their pitch 



Londoners off to the Seaside—Many Londoners 
now travel to holiday resorts on the south-east 
coast on the Crested Eagle, an oil-burning ship 
which is here seen starting off from London Bridge 







Haymaking in London—This picture' was not 
taken in the country but at Highbury Fields, 
London, where these three merry girls helped to 
cut the hay crop with a horse-drawn machine 



A New Baby in Old Egypt—At the Zoo in Cairo 
there is a baby hippopotamus, which we see here 
with its mother. In ancient Egypt one of the earli¬ 
est goddesses was in the form of a hippopotamus 


A Windmill in the Air—The Auto-Giro aeroplanes which are being built for the 
Air Ministry have recently been tested at Hamble. These curious machines, 
which can fly almost straight up and down, are like an aeroplane with a 
windmill above it, as seen here. They were invented by a Spanish engineer 


Freeing the Slaves— In the Hukawng Valley, Burma, 
nearly 3500 slaves have been set free under British 
rule, and here we see one of the women slaves re¬ 
ceiving her certificate of emancipation. See page 3 



The Laughing Ladies of Wimbledon—The tennis tournaments at Wimbledon were the jubilee 
of the All-England Club. Reading from left to right, Miss Ryan, Mile. Lenglen, Mile. 
Vlasto, Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Miss Joan Fry, Senorita d’Alvarez, and Mrs. Godfree 


The Chief Scout, in a Canoe—When the Chief Scout attended a rally of Norfolk Scouts at 
Norwich he was taken for a trip on the river in a big canoe made by the 1st Norwich Troop. 
The Scouts have given their canoe the splendid name It Can Be Done. See page 6 


THE WORLD’S BURIED TREASURE-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
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